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THE PSALMS. american_REVISED_ VERSION 


An entirely new and exceedingly attractive edition, made up with especial 
reference to the needs of those studying the Book of Psalms this year. 

It is printed in the largest type, for the size of the book, of any edition yet 
presented. Size of type shown below: 








46 God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
2 Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do 











The paper is excellent quality—a clear white. The binding is in stone- 
blue embossed heavy art paper. The book is strongly sewed for flat-opening 
while in use. Size, 314x4%, and is only 4% inch thick. Just the size for 
pocket or handbag. 








PRICES: 
Single copy, 15c 
Five or more copies to one address, 10c each 





The Ambassador Supreme 


By Edward D. Grant 
THE OFFICIAL MISSION STUDY BOOK 


For the use of all Adult and Young People’s groups.. Teachers and lead- 
ers should order personal copies in advance of the study period. 


From Editorial in Christian Observer: 

“Knowing as he does the foreign field and the missionaries, and having also an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the home Church, Mr. Grant is unusually well equipped to 
present a true picture of our foreign mission work. * We believe the study 
of Mr. Grant’s book will enable the church to have a clearer conception of the importance, 
the necessity, and the self-sacrifice which characterize the foreign missionary in all lands.”’ 


From the April, 1933, Minutes of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
“The Committee expresses its profound appreciation to Mr. Grant for the timely text- AMBASSADOR 
book that he has provided for the Church. The Committee recognizes that Mr. Grant SUPREME S 
has brought to this work a wide experience with missionaries on the field plus a diligent 
study of the whole problem of the missionary in his various relationships. Because of this 
background and because of Mr. Grant’s diligence in shaping this book, the General Assem- 

bly is enriched in its literature.” 
Price, Paper, 35c 








A RAPIDLY-GROWING FAVORITE 


Evangelistic and Worship Hymns 
Compiled and Edited by R. E. Magill 


This book is only a few months old. In this short time it has made a real record. From every 
section of our own territory, from the North, the West, and also from Canada, have come warmest 
commendations. 

Rev. J. E. Thacker, D. D., Evangelist, says: 

“I_wish to congratulate you on the little new book, Evangelistic and Worship Hymns. The grand old hymnz of 
the Church, the popular gospel songs, the special selections and new pieces therein will make it popular in our Sun- 
day-school and Young People’s work, and it wiil be a special help and blegsing in the Assembly’s great evangelistic 
campaign, which some of our best and best known ministers have called the greatest movement of our Church in a 
generation. It will also be as good and helpful to the work of other denominations as to our own Church. I com- 
mend it heartily.” 

Mrs. Charles L. King, of Houston, Texas, says: 

“T know every single hymn in Evangelistic and Worship Hymns, and feel that you have compiled a little book that 
will meet the need of any church service, particularly the need of the Sabbath-school and Young People’s work. 
Thank you so much for including ‘Sunrise.’ I shall sing it with much pleasure and I believe the people will like it. 
It is a song of real merit and charm.” 

Prices of Evangelistic and Worship Hymns 


Single copy, 15c postpaid 25 or more, at 12c. delivery extra, Ic each in U. S. 


Send orders for above books to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 


A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 


holarship. 
te va Courses in Art, Music 


ree. 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
lism. 
Jostudent body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Virginia 














ORK UNION 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years, 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. RO 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue. Dr. J. J. 
Wicker. Box (Z,. Fork Union, Virginia. 





Completely Revised 
Prohibition Facts 
1933 Edition 


The Latest Information on 


Fight Against Repeal 
The whole story of Prohibition for 


10¢ per copy 
Will Be Available Soon 





iain Place Your Order Today 
Bae hee 
: * F. 0. B. 
ee 1.00) | Washington, D. ©. 
Order from 
ALLIED FORCES 
Investment Building, 
_ i Washington, D. 
“Alcohol and My Generation” 


Considered by many to be the 
BEST STUDY COURSE now avail- 
able. Endorsed by nationally 
recognized leaders. Should be used 
in every school, Sunday school, 
Young People’s Society and youth 


group. 
gee 10c per copy 
RE ere 
y F. 0. B. 
25.00 ” 
45.00 » apes } Washington, D. C. 


Combination orders for “Prohibition 
Facts” and “Alcohol gnd My Generation” 
will be &ccepted 





Order from 
ALLIED FORCES 
Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 














THE COKESBURY PARTY BOOK 
_. Compiled by A. M. Depew 

Fifty-two complete parties planned in 
detail — invitations, decorations, cos- 
tumes, refreshments, games, and stunts. 
Each has a central theme, such as Valen- 
tine, Indian, Hobo, Bean, Old-Fashioned, 
Aircraft, etc. Parties for the home, 
club, or school; for large or small 
froups; for indoor or outdoor gather- 
ings. 600 games and stunts. Complete 
alphabetical and classification indexes 
enable one quickly to locate any game, 
and to find any particular type of game 
or entertainment plan. Price. $1.50. 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





























HOUSE-WEARY 


I'm going out! I’m tired of tables, 
chairs: 
I’m tired of walls that hedge me 
all about; 
I’m tired of rooms and ceilings, car- 
pets, stairs, 
And so—I’m going out! 


Somehow or other what I need today 
Are skies, and birds that carol, 
winds that shout! 
I want Dame Nature’s friendship. 
Thus I say, 
“Good-bye—I’m going out!” 


it’s just house-tiredness. Trivial 
humdrum strain! 
Monotony! But when I’ve climbed 
the hill, 
My heart, refreshed, will laugh and 
sing again, 
Dear home! I'll love it still! 
—Ian Drag. 
LAID OFF 


I do not envy you who have so much. 

You got it honestly. I would not touch 

Your wealth, if I had only bread to eat 

And milk to feed my wife and child. 
I greet 

Each day with hope as I set out to find 

Something to do. At night I come 


home, blind 

To life’s justice and right. What shall 
I do 

When food is gone—beg, steal or 


starve? Can you 
Imagine being just once in my place? 
I’ve tried to put myself in yours, to 


face 

The fact of having plenty. Then I 
thought 

What I would do. But maybe not. I 
ought 


To realize I might not care, had I 


Not felt the cramp of want. So then 
I’ll try 

To keep my courage up. I will not 
shirk. 


Who knows? ‘Tomorrow I may find 
some work. 
Carl 8. Weist, in 
The Congregationalist. 


MY PRAYER 


I kneel to pray, 

But know not what to Say. 
I cannot tell 

What may be ill or well. 
But, as I look 

Into thy Face or Book, 
I see a love 

From which I cannot move; 
And learn to rest 

In this: thy will is best. 
Therefore I pray, 

Only have thine own way 
In everything; 

My all-wise God and King, 
Grant me the grace, 

In all to give thee place. 
This liberty 

Alone I ask of thee; 
This only gift, 

Have thy way perfectly. 

—Mark Guy Pearse, 
in The Missionary Monthly. 
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A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIFE OF 
CHRIST 
By J. Paterson-Smyth 

Dr. Paterson-Smyth has given here an 
inspiring story of Jesus, appealing 
strongly to young hearts. It is, indeed, 
a vivid word picture of the life of Jesus, 
which the boys and girls over nine years 
of age will thoroughly enjoy reading for 
themselves. Teachers, parents and edu- 
eators will find the book of genuine 
worth in retelling this story to children. 
The book is heartily endorsed by the 
leaders of young people of our own 
church. Price, $2.50. 





HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 
(New and revised edition) 

By Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D. 

The complete Bible story in simplified 
form. It is recommended by all denomi- 
nations for its freshness, accuracy and 
simplicity. For many years used in 
Christian homes all over the world. Over 
a million copies sold. Printed from en- 
tirely new plates with 250 new illustra- 
tions, including 16 full-page colored ones 
that are truly beautiful. Price, $2.00. 


BIBLE STORY BOOK. (New Edition) 
By Frances W. Danielson 


These attractive stories are short and 
are illustrated with many black and 
white pictures and a few in colors. The 
stories are designed to give the little 
child the Christian idea of God, and are 
retold in very simple words with skill 
and power. Former price, $2.50; re- 
duced to $1.50. 


BIBLE PICTURES AND THEIR 
STORIES 
By Susanna G. Fisher 
Contains thirty-one beautiful repro- 
ductions of great paintings in full col- 
ors. Facing each picture is the story 


written mostly in words of one syllable. 
Price, 60c. 


NELSON BIBLE STORY READERS 


Excellent for home or class use. 
Brightly colored pictures. Large clear 
type, easy for the children to read. Rec- 
ommended by our “Children’s Division.” 
Price, 60¢ each. 

First Bible Stories: Old Testament 
Primer. By Jessie Eleanor Moore. 

Jesus and the Chi'dren: New Testa- 
ment Primer. By Ethel Smither. 

Bible Stories to Read: First Bible 
Reader. By Jessie Eleanor Moore. 

Stories of Long Ago: Second Bible 
Reader. By Mildred J. McArdle. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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From Chaos to Circle Plan 


By MRS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH 


The past twenty years have brought marvelous develop- 
ments to the Woman’s Work of our Church and to under- 
stand now the obstacles overcome by the Auxiliary, it 
is necessary to recall the attitude of the Church toward 
Woman’s Work in general and toward Woman’s Boards 
in particular at the time the Auxiliary came into being 
and for a number of years afterwards 


1. Much Opposition 

In 1912, the women of the Church were working under 
conditions brought about by the deliverance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1880, and reaffirmed thirty years later 
in 1910, which reads, “(Women) are prohibited from 
speaking by way of exhortation, or leading in prayer, or 
discussing any question publicly in the meetings of the 
church or congregation as a mixed assembly.” (Alexan- 
der’s Digest, p. 56.) Nor was this attitude confined to 
the work of women only, but also included the young 
people. The Assembly of 1892 said, “In activities which 
are constituted of young men and young women " 
it is not proper for girls and young women to preside 
over a meeting of a society, or to make an address or to 
lead in prayer.” (Alexander's Digest, 1892, p. 108.) 

Ministers and church officers who observed the letter 
of this law would not attend a meeting where a woman 
explained the new plan of Woman’s Work. So strong 
was this feeling against women speaking in public, 
especially in a church, it was the custom at Montreat, in 
the summer of 1913, when Mrs D. B. Wells taught the 
Mission Study classes, to remove the rough wooden pulpit 
in the Auditorium after the morning Bible lesson had 
been given by a minister, and replace it with a table on 
—— rested a soap box which served to hold Mrs. Wells’ 

es! 

Women’s Missionary Boards had begun to organize in 
the North in the early eighties, meeting with much oppo- 
sition from the conservatives there, but organizing in 
spite of it. Denomination after denomination had set up 
its Woman’s Work’ along these lines, some of the Boards 
being entirely independent and self-controlling, others 
only partially so. In 1912, when the Auxiliary was or- 
ganized, the Southern Presbyterian Church was the only 
denomination of any size in the United States which had 
not organized its Woman’s Work. 

Conservative ministers in the Church feared the women 
would want to collect and disburse their own missionary 
money through the dreaded Woman’s Board. Others were 
sure an organization of women would usurp authority in 
ways which they considered unbiblical, while others op- 
posed the movement simply on the ground that it was 
new, we had never had it, and therefore did not need 

Some approved the plan on the condition that the 
desired Secretary of Woman’s Work be a man! 

These conditions were evidenced so early in the pre- 
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Assembly Campaign for a Woman Secretary in 1912 that 
a campaign document was formulated to allay such fears 
and its circulation probably aided the new movement 
more than any other paper published. It was called 
“The Nots,” and read as follows: 
We are NOT asking more AUTHORITY. 
We are NOT asking the HANDLING OF FUNDS. 
We are NOT asking the CREATION OF ANY NEW 
AGENCY. 
We ARE asking MORE EFFICIENCY through BET- 
TER ORGANIZATION AND CLOSER UNION 
OF OUR FORCES. 

Preceding the meeting of the Bristol Assembly, arti- 
cles were published in the Church papers from ministers 
in high positions in the Church and in our Theological 
Seminaries. These were written to show the great possi- 
ble dangers to the Church in such a movement The 
proposed Secretary was called “The Woman Pope,” and 
“Heclesiastical Suffragette,’ “A Limited Bishop,” and 
other equally fearsome titles. Many of the women of 
the Church agreed with the conservative ministers and 
believed that any movement which was opposed by any 
minister of the Church must be wrong. Added to these 
was that largest group of all—the women who were in- 
different to any new plan of organization. Nor was the 
indifference confined to the women, as the following 
amusing incident shows. 

It is difficult to understand now how slowly some im- 
portant actions of the General Assembly then percolated 
down to even the ministers of the local church. In 1913, 
a visit to Arkansas was made by the new Superintendent 
for the purpose of organizing Washburn Presbyterial. 
At a luncheon with the pastor of the large and active 
church in which the delegates were meeting. he casually 
inquired, “Whatever became of that movement of the 
women to try to get a Secretary?” The Superintendent 
calmly replied. “Why, it was approved, I am that dread- 
ful person.” His discomfiture may be imagined, for he 
was a very courteous gentleman and his fear that he 
had made a serious blunder was soon laughed off by 
both of them. This occurred eight months after the 
Bristol Assembly had approved the election of the Super- 
intendent. 

It was into this atmosphere of opposition, distrust, in- 
difference, and misapprehension that the new organiza- 
tion, through the grace of God. came’ into being. This 
must be borne in mind in considering any phase of the 
Auxiliary in the first eight or ten years of its life. 


II. Chaos in Organization 
The second Annual Report, issued when the Auxiliary 
was only eighteen months old, says: 
“When the Bristol Assembly authorized the Execu- 
tive Secretaries to systematize the Woman’s Work of 
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the Church, the various Missionary organizations were 

in a chaotic condition so far as any system or plan 

was concerned. 

“Although the organization of Synodical and Presby- 
terial Unions had finally been approved by the Assem- 
bly some years before, only six Synodicals had been 
organized, and three Presbyteries still had no Pres- 
byterial organizations for women’s societies. No uni- 
form plan of organization had been recommended for 
these bodies, and each Synodical and Presbyterial had 
formulated its own rules of conduct. The local socie- 
ties were following whatever plan appealed to them, 
and each of these various organizations was doing 
pioneer work, with no opportunity to profit by the 
combined experience of fellow workers or of those who 
had preceded them. There was no department in the 
entire Church which stood for the promition of united 
effort and greater efficiency in these important organi- 
zations.” 

In addition to the chaos in organization, the Auxiliary 
faced criticism and doubt on the part of many women 
because the plan of organization which it advocated in- 
cluded the whole program of the Church in its activities. 
Up to that time such organizations as the women had 
were for either Home or Foreign Missions, with no study 
of or contribution to other departments of the Church. 
Many of the Presbyterials were Foreign Mission organi- 
zations, while one was organized solely to aid a local 
Presbyterian hospital! 


III. The Assembly’s Plan 

The plan for organization, outlined by the women 
themselves and later known as the Assembly’s Plan, from 
its very inception was expressed in the slogan: 

“All the women of the Church studying, praying for, 
and giving to all the Causes of the Church.” 


ALL THE CAUSES 

Many devoted advocates of Foreign and of Home Mis- 
sions sharply disapproved of including the whole pro- 
gram of the Church in their activities. They believed 
we should work for Home and Foreign Missions only. 
They did not see that all the work of the Church is mis- 
sionary. This opposition to including all the Causes of 
the Church in their program was so widespread it be- 
came one of the first duties of the young organization to 
stress this feature in every way possible, and the em- 
phasis had to be continued for several years. It is dif- 
ficult now to realize how revolutionary this plan seemed 
at that time, though the results were soon shown in 
increased membership, broader vision, and more liberal 
gifts. 

Loud were the protests against electing Secretaries of 
the Causes, and only the overwhelming testimony to its 
success from those who tried it led to its final general 
adoption. 2The old-fashioned missionary society had 
usually been carried on with two officers, President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, and these were often in office for 
many years. The idea of having six and seven and even 
more officers seemed to them not only unnecessary but 
rather ridiculous. They did not understand that from 
this group of officers would develop the leadership that 
has made possible the achievements of the Auxiliary. 
Because of incomplete organization and inability to win 
indifferent and disaffected societies in any other but by 
personal message, it became necessary during those early 
years to do a large amount of field work, answering ob- 
jections and allaying opposition by a personal presenta- 
tion of the Assembly’s Plan of organization. Sometimes 
the pastor, who was opposing the new plan because of 
misapprehension, would not come into the meeting to 
hear it explained because the Assembly forbade any 
woman speaking to mixed assemblies! He would have 
to be interviewed privately. 


Societies Not in Presbyterials: 
It must also be remembered that although nearly all 
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of the Presbyterials of the Auxiliary were organized at 
this time, a large number of local societies were not 
members of Presbyterials and could not be reached 
through that channel. Indeed, there were about eight 
hundred societies in the Church not connected with the 
Presbyterial. It was therefore necessary during these 
early days to go direct to many societies and to contin- 
ually reiterate the importance of every Presbyterial se- 
curing each local society in its bounds as a member. 
So slowly did these societies join the Presbyterials that 
the General Assembly reiterated again and again the 
importance of the local society belonging to the Pres- 
byterial. 


ALL THE WOMEN 


The first Annual Report of the new Auxiliary to the 
General Assembly, made eight months after organiza- 
tion, has on its first page a paragraph entitled “The 
Plan.” Its first sentence is, ‘“‘A central organization to 
which, by virtue of her church membership, every woman 
in the church shall belong.” This principle had been 
enunciated more than eighty years previous by John 
Holt Rice, in 1831, in his famous resolution, “A member 
of the Presbyterian Church is a member for life of a 
missionary society.” 

But these eighty years had not brought all the Church 
to an agreement with Dr. Rice, for this foundation-stone 
of the Auxiliary caused much discussion, both among 
the women and the ministers, and is perhaps not yet 
fully understood and approved by some pastors. The 
General Assembly, however, has repeatedly reiterated its 
approval of this feature and when the Men’s Work of the 
Church was organized, the same basis of membership 
was adopted. 

The effort to enlist all the women and to effect greater 
unity among the organizations of the local churches pro- 
ceeded hand in hand with the educational work concern- 
ing the four “Causes,” and both proved a difficult task 
The local churches of our denomination at this time had 
several different organizations of women. Usually, there 
was a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, consisting 
of a few older women, faithful and true but unable to 
pass on to the younger women their enthusiasm for 
foreign missions. These societies frequently bore the 
name of some “Mother of Israel,” whose memory these 
women delighted to honor. 

There was sometimes a group of younger women com- 
posing a Home Missionary Society. These often worked 
for local home missions. and orphanages, and sometimes 
sent a small gift to Assembly’s Home Missions. In al- 
most every congregation there was an active, bustling 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which cooked and served and quilted 
and worked, bought carpets and organs, paid part of the 
pastor’s salary, painted the church, and raised money in 
countless ways. The Ladies’ Aid was the most vigorous 
and active part of the local church and the pastor’s main 
dependence. Added to these- were often other groups of 
missionary women called the “Gleaners,” “The Sunshine 
Band,” “The Busy Bee.” or some other inspiring name. 
One busy group is recalled which bore the alliterative 
title of “Picken’s Pickers!” One thriving congregation 
boasted of four young women’s missionary societies in 
addition to two women’s missionary societies, and each 
one of them held a bazaar every year! 

The women in each of these organizations were loyal 
to them, and often indifferent if not opposed to the other 
women’s organizations in the same church. A distinct 
breach usually existed between the missionary women 
and the “Aiders,” the first being considered “high brows 
by the Aiders, while the Aiders were considered “busy- 
bodies” by the missionary society. Their interest seemed 
not the same, and the two were growing apart rather 
than together. While some women belonged to several 
societies, about half of the women membership of the 
church belonged to none of them. These conditions were 
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not peculiar to the Southern Presbyterian Church but 
existed in most of the denominations and are still to be 
found in some of the largest. Some were seeking a better 
way. 

Several years before the Bristol Assembly, the Congre- 
gational Church in Kansas City had instituted a plan 
which was being watched with great interest by other 
churches in that city. It had as its object the bringing 
together of the presidents of all the women’s organiza- 
tions in the local church into an overhead Executive 
Committee, looking toward the unifying of the Woman’s 
Work in the local church. It was proving successful 
there to a large degree. The conviction that some such 
plan was greatly needed in our own Church was strength- 
ened by contact with other local churches in the Assem- 
bly during the campaign for organizing the Auxiliary. 
The barriers between the different groups of women in 
the same church must be broken down. They must learn 
to know each other, to be interested in each other’s work. 
The Foreign Mission enthusiasts must see the impor- 
tance of Home Missions, also the “Aiders” must look be- 
yond the local church to “‘the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Their interests must become one. Some systematic plan 
for reaching the indifferent woman must be devised. 
But how? 

It would have been worse than useless, under the an- 
tagonistic conditions existing then, to have insisted that 
the existing societies be disbanded and the work reor- 
ganized from the ground up. There must be an inter- 
mediate step. From this situation was evolved what 
was known as the Federated Plan. 


THE FEDERATED PLAN 


The First Annual Report of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the General. Assembly in 1913, when the Auxiliary was 
eight months old, presented the following plan: 

“In carrying out the plan of the Assembly that all 
the women work for all the Causes of the Church, no 
attempt has been made to urge unduly the adoption 
of the following plan. It has been deemed best sim- 
ply to present it for consideration: 


The Plan 
“A central organization, to which, by virtue of her 
church membership, every woman in the church shall 
belong. This central organization shall have various 
branches. One day of the week shall be set aside as 

‘Church Day.’ letting each division have its regular 

week. The Woman’s Society, to which all the women 

shall belong, shall meet at least once a month to study, 
pray for, and give to all the mission Causes of the 

Church.” 

Churches adopting this plan had one overhead organi- 
zation made up of the members of the various societies 
in the church, with their officers forming an Executive 
Committee. 

While this plan commended itself to many, it brought 
a storm of protests from groups where the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Missionary Society did not work in harmony. 


Neither wished to have anything to do officially with the . 


other. However, many pastors approved the plan and 
within a year it was working well in some churches in 
various parts of the Assembly. It was discussed at Pres- 
byterial meetings and at Montreat, and in 1915. the third 
Annual Report of the Auxiliary quotes thirty-three Pres- 
byterials giving enthusiastic approvals of the Assembly’s 
Plan and continues as follows: 

“The plan of a central organization of the woman’s 
work in the local church, which was presented in the 
First Annual Report of the Auxiliary to the Atlanta 
Assembly, is meeting with increased favor in all quar- 
ters of the church. - Most encouraging reports have 
been received from churches which have had this cen- 
tral organization in operation the past year or longer. 

‘This plan is usually a federation of the Missionary 
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Society, Aid Society, Young Ladies’ Society, and often 
the Woman's Bible Class, and serves to bring all the 
work of the church to all the women of the church, 
unifying the various organizations into one effective 
whole, and broadening the vision of some who, in the 
past, have been content to work for the local church 
only.” 

Gradually the leaven of unity was working. Each or- 
ganization in the local church under the federated plan 
was coming to understand and sympathize with the aims 
of all the other societies. The association of the officers 
of the various societies at the executive meetings 
of the federated organization resulted in better ac- 
quaintance and more kindly feeling. Soon some 
groups saw the advisability of doing away with the 
overlapping of the old societies, and forming a new 
organization of all the women of the church which 
should undertake all the work carried by the former 
societies. Some, however, missed the friendliness of the 
smaller groups to which they had been accustomed. To 
meet this need, the Circle Plan, then in use in North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, came under favor- 
able consideration. The basis of this plan had originated 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, when Dr. 
BE. H. Barnett organized groups of women into circles in 
1898. North Avenue Church, a branch of the First Church, 
adopted this plan when the church was organized and 
developed it. From them was taken the idea of dividing 
“all the women in the church roll” into groups, which 
were called Circles. To this plan was added the Secre- 
taries of the Causes and the Educational and Spiritual 
features which had been characteristic of the various or- 
ganizations under the old plan. This plan was recom- 
mended to such societies as were ready to disband their 
former organizations and begin at the bottom. In the 
Annual Report of 1915-16, we find both plans presented 
to the women, the one known as the Federation Plan, 
the second as the Circle Plan. 


Two things were included in both plans. First, all the 
women of the church were members of the organization 
by virtue of church membership, and second, their com- 
bined activities should include all the Causes of the 
Church. 


The Fourth Annual Report says: 


“The remarkable success which has attended prac- 
tically all of these united organizations is sufficient 
testimony to the worth of the plan. Various plans of 
federating and unifying the work in local societies have 
been in evidence the past five years, but not until the 
several varieties of the united plan had been thoroughly 
tested did the Auxiliary Office venture to print a Con- 
stitution and circulate it as the official plan for the 
local Auxiliary.” 


The first Constitution for the present Auxiliary-Circle 
Plan was printed in 1917-18. It was worked out by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and included all the features which had 
proved successful in other Auxiliaries. The following 
testimonial from Dr. C. M. Boyd, pastor of that church, 
tells how the plan had worked in his church: 

“Formerly there were the following organizations 
among the women, viz.: The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Young Women’s Missionary Society, the 

Girl’s Missionary Society, the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 

the Federation of Women’s Societies. 

“There are some who object to the Auxiliary plan. 

A‘ few of the older women did and do not like the plan. 

That condition probably arises from their long and 

faithful work under another plan, to which they are 

naturally devoted. A few of the younger women did 

not like the Auxiliary. They were in a most congenial 

organization, which was, however, in danger of beinz 
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the Church, the various Missionary organizations were 

in a chaotic condition so far as any system or plan 

was concerned. 

“Although the organization of Synodical and Presby- 
terial Unions had finally been approved by the Assem- 
bly some years before, only six Synodicals had been 
organized, and three Presbyteries still had no Pres- 
byterial organizations for women’s societies. No uni- 
form plan of organization had been recommended for 
these bodies, and each Synodical and Presbyterial had 
formulated its own rules of conduct. The local socie- 
ties were following whatever plan appealed to them, 
and each of these various organizations was doing 
pioneer work, with no opportunity to profit by the 
combined experience of fellow workers or of those who 
had preceded them. There was no department in the 
entire Church which stood for the promition of united 
effort and greater efficiency in these important organi- 
zations.” 

In addition to the chaos in organization, the Auxiliary 
faced criticism and doubt on the part of many women 
because the plan of organization which it advocated in- 
cluded the whole program of the Church in its activities. 
Up to that time such organizations as the women had 
were for either Home or Foreign Missions, with no study 
of or contribution to other departments of the Church. 
Many of the Presbyterials were Foreign Mission organi- 
zations, while one was organized solely to aid a local 
Presbyterian hospital! 


III. The Assembly’s Plan 

The plan for organization, outlined by the women 
themselves and later known as the Assembly’s Plan, from 
its very inception was expressed in the slogan: 

“All the women of the Church studying, praying for, 
and giving to all the Causes of the Church.” 


ALL THE CAUSES 

Many devoted advocates of Foreign and of Home Mis- 
sions sharply disapproved of including the whole pro- 
gram of the Church in their activities. They believed 
we should work for Home and Foreign Missions only. 
They did not see that all the work of the Church is mis- 
sionary. This opposition to including all the Causes of 
the Church in their program was so widespread it be- 
came one of the first duties of the young organization to 
stress this feature in every way possible, and the em- 
phasis had to be continued for several years. It is dif- 
ficult now to realize how revolutionary this plan seemed 
at that time. though the results were soon shown in 
increased membership, broader vision, and more liberal 
gifts. 

Loud were the protests against electing Secretaries of 
the Causes, and only the overwhelming testimony to its 
success from those who tried it led to its final general 
adoption. 2The old-fashioned missionary society had 
usually been carried on with two officers, President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, and these were often in office for 
many years. The idea of having six and seven and even 
more officers seemed to them not only unnecessary but 
rather ridiculous. They did not understand that from 
this group of officers would develop the leadership that 
has made possible the achievements of the Auxiliary. 
Because of incomplete organization and inability to win 
indifferent and disaffected societies in any other but by 
personal message, it became necessary during those early 
years to do a large amount of field work, answering ob- 
jections and allaying opposition by a personal presenta- 
tion of the Assembly’s Plan of organization. Sometimes 
the pastor, who was opposing the new plan because of 
misapprehension. would not come into the meeting to 
hear it explained because the Assembly forbade any 
woman speaking to mixed assemblies! He would have 
to be interviewed privately. 


Societies Not in Presbyterials: 
It must also be remembered that although nearly all 
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of the Presbyterials of the Auxiliary were organized at 
this time, a large number of local societies were not 
members of Presbyterials and could not be reached 
through that channel. Indeed, there were about eight 
hundred societies in the Church not connected with the 
Presbyterial. It was therefore necessary during these 
early days to go direct to many societies and to contin- 
ually reiterate the importance of every Presbyterial se. 
curing each local society in its bounds as a member. 
So slowly did these societies join the Presbyterials that 
the General Assembly reiterated again and again the 
importance of the local society belonging to the Pres- 
byterial. 


ALL THE WOMEN 


The first Annual Report of the new Auxiliary to the 
General Assembly, made eight months after organiza- 
tion, has on its first page a paragraph entitled “The 
Plan.” Its first sentence is, “A central organization to 
which, by virtue of her church membership, every woman 
in the church shall belong.” This principle had been 
enunciated more than eighty years previous by John 
Holt Rice, in 1831, in his famous resolution, “A member 
of the Presbyterian Church is a member for life of a 
missionary society.” 

But these eighty years had not brought all the Church 
to an agreement with Dr. Rice, for this foundation-stone 
of the Auxiliary caused much discussion, both among 
the women and the ministers, and is perhaps not yet 
fully understood and approved by some pastors. The 
General Assembly, however, has repeatedly reiterated its 
approval of this feature and when the Men’s Work of the 
Church was organized, the same basis of membership 
was adopted. 

The effort to enlist all the women and to effect greater 
unity among the organizations of the local churches pro- 
ceeded hand in hand with the educational work concern- 
ing the four “Causes,” and both proved a difficult task 
The local churches of our denomination at this time had 
several different organizations of women. Usually, there 
was a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, consisting 
of a few older women, faithful and true but unable to 
pass on to the younger women their enthusiasm for 
foreign missions. These societies frequently bore the 
name of some “Mother of Israel,’”’ whose memory these 
women delighted to honor. 

There was sometimes a group of younger women com- 
posing a Home Missionary Society. These often worked 
for local home missions. and orphanages, and sometimes 
sent a small gift to Assembly’s Home Missions. In al- 
most every congregation there was an active, bustling 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which cooked and served and quilted 
and worked, bought carpets and organs, paid part of the 
pastor’s salary, painted the church, and raised money in 
countless ways. The Ladies’ Aid was the most vigorous 
and active part of the local church and the pastor’s main 
dependence. Added to these: were often other groups of 
missionary women called the “Gleaners,” “The Sunshine 
Band,” “The Busy Bee.” or some other inspiring name. 
One busy group is recalled which bore the alliterative 
title of “Picken’s Pickers!” One thriving congregation 
boasted of four young women’s missionary societies in 
addition to two women’s missionary societies, and each 
one of them held a bazaar every year! 

The women in each of these organizations were loyal 
to them, and often indifferent if not opposed to the other 
women’s organizations in the same church. A distinct 
breach usually existed between the missionary women 
and the “Aiders,” the first being considered “high brows 
by the Aiders, while the Aiders were considered “busy- 
bodies” by the missionary society. Their interest seemed 
not the same, and the two were growing apart rather 
than together. While some women belonged to several 
societies, about half of the women membership of the 
church belonged to none of them. These conditions were 
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not peculiar to the Southern Presbyterian Church but 
existed in most of the denominations and are still to be 
found in some of the largest. Some were seeking a better 
way. 

Several years before the Bristol Assembly, the Congre- 
gational Church in Kansas City had instituted a plan 
which was being watched with great interest by other 
churches in that city. It had as its object the bringing 
together of the presidents of all the women’s organiza- 
tions in the local church into an overhead Executive 
Committee, looking toward the unifying of the Woman’s 
Work in the local church. It was proving successful 
there to a large degree. The conviction that some such 
plan was greatly needed in our own Church was strength- 
ened by contact with other local churches in the Assem- 
bly during the campaign for organizing the Auxiliary. 
The barriers between the different groups of women in 
the same church must be broken down. They must learn 
to know each other, to be interested in each other’s work. 
The Foreign Mission enthusiasts must see the impor- 
tance of Home Missions, also the “Aiders” must look be- 
yond the local church to “‘the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Their interests must become one. Some systematic plan 
for reaching the indifferent woman must be devised. 
But how? 

It would have been worse than useless, under the an- 
tagonistic conditions existing then, to have insisted that 
the existing societies be disbanded and the work reor- 
ganized from the ground up. There must be an inter- 
mediate step. From this situation was evolved what 
was known as the Federated Plan. 


THE FEDERATED PLAN 
The First Annual Report of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the General. Assembly in 1913, when the Auxiliary was 
eight months old, presented the following plan: 


“In carrying out the plan of the Assembly that all 
the women work for all the Causes of the Church, no 
attempt has been made to urge unduly the adoption 


of the following plan. It has been deemed best sim- 
ply to present it for consideration: 


The Plan 


“A central organization, to which, by virtue of her 
church membership, every woman in the church shall 
belong. This central organization shall have various 
branches. One day of the week shall be set aside as 
‘Church Day.’ letting each division have its regular 
week. The Woman’s Society, to which all the women 
shall belong, shall meet at least once a month to study, 
pray for, and give to all the mission Causes of the 
Church.” 

Churches adopting this plan had one overhead organi- 
zation made up of the members of the various societies 
in the church, with their officers forming an Executive 
Committee. 

While this plan commended itself to many, it brought 
a storm of protests from groups where the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Missionary Society did not work in harmony. 


Neither wished to have anything to do officially with the . 


other. However, many pastors approved the plan and 
within a year it was working well in some churches in 
various parts of the Assembly. It was discussed at Pres- 
byterial meetings and at Montreat, and in 1915. the third 
Annual Report of the Auxiliary quotes thirty-three Pres- 
byterials giving enthusiastic approvals of the Assembly’s 
Plan and continues as follows: 

“The plan of a central organization of the woman’s 
work in the local church, which was presented in the 
First Annual Report of the Auxiliary to the Atlanta 
Assembly, is meeting with increased favor in all quar- 
ters of the church. Most encouraging reports have 
been received from churches which have had this cen- 
tral organization in operation the past year or longer. 

“This plan is usually a federation of the Missionary 
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Society, Aid Society, Young Ladies’ Society, and often 
the Woman's Bible Class, and serves to bring all the 
work of the church to all the women of the church, 
unifying the various organizations into one effective 
whole, and broadening the vision of some who, in the 
past, have been content to work for the local church 
only.” 

Gradually the leaven of unity was working. Each or- 
ganization in the local church under the federated plan 
was coming to understand and sympathize with the aims 
of all the other societies. The association of the officers 
of the various societies at the executive meetings 
of the federated organization resulted in better ac- 
quaintance and more kindly feeling. Soon some 
groups saw the advisability of doing away with the 
overlapping of the old societies, and forming a new 
organization of all the women of the church which 
should undertake all the work carried by the former 
societies. Some, however, missed the friendliness of the 
smaller groups to which they had been accustomed. To 
meet this need, the Circle Plan, then in use in North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, came under favor- 
able consideration. The basis of this plan had originated 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, when Dr. 
E. H. Barnett organized groups of women into circles in 
1898. North Avenue Church, a branch of the First Church, 
adopted this plan when the church was organized and 
developed it. From them was taken the idea of dividing 
“all the women in the church roll” into groups, which 
were called Circles. To this plan was added the Secre- 
taries of the Causes and the Educational and Spiritual 
features which had been characteristic of the various or- 
ganizations under the old plan. This plan was recom- 
mended to such societies as were ready to disband their 
former organizations and begin at the bottom. In the 
Annual Report of 1915-16, we find both plans presented 
to the women, the one known as the Federation Plan, 
the second as the Circle Plan. 


Two things were included in both plans. First, all the 
women of the church were members of the organization 
by virtue of church membership, and second, their com- 
bined activities should include all the Causes of the 
Church. 


The Fourth Annual Report says: 


“The remarkable success which has attended prac- 
tically all of these united organizations is sufficient 
testimony to the worth of the plan. Various plans of 
federating and unifying the work in local societies have 
been in evidence the past five years, but not until the 
several varieties of the united plan had been thoroughly 
tested did the Auxiliary Office venture to print a Con- 
stitution and circulate it as the official plan for the 
local Auxiliary.” 


The first Constitution for the present Auxiliary-Circle 
Plan was printed in 1917-18. It was worked out by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and included all the features which had 
proved successful in other Auxiliaries. The following 
testimonial from Dr. C. M. Boyd, pastor of that church, 
tells how the plan had worked in his church: 

“Formerly there were the following organizations 
among the women, viz.: The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Young Women’s Missionary Society, the 

Girl’s Missionary Society, the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 

the Federation of Women’s Societies. 


“There are some who object to the Auxiliary plan. 
A‘ few of the older women did and do not like the plan. 
That condition probably arises from their long and 
faithful work under another plan, to which they are 
naturally devoted. A few of the younger women did 
not like the Auxiliary. They were in a most congenial 
organization, which was, however, in danger of beiny 
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considered exclusive. So far as the pastor knows, no 
other objection has been raised Great sympathy is 
felt for these, and great praise is due them for their 
loyal support of the Aux'liary. 

“We think the Auxiliary infinitely better for the 
following and other reasons: 
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‘It is sane, systematic, inclusive. With its circles, 
it makes a place for the last woman in the work of 
the church.” 


The plan was taken to the Assembly of 1919 and given 
the approval of that body, after which the Auxiliary- 
Circle Plan became the official plan of the Auxiliary. 





The Great Chalice of Antioch 


By MARY ALICE JONES 


(This article comes to us through the courtesy of 


MONG the rare treasures to be seen at the Cen- 
A tury of Progress Exposition, which opens in 

Chicago on June 1, few will be of greater in- 
terest to men and women of the Christian faith than 
the Great Chalice of Antioch on which are “depicted 
in sculp‘ure the earliest known portraits of Christ, 
the apostles, and the evangelists.” 

This ancient communion cup has a most interesting 
history. In 1910 some Arab workmen, digging a 
cellar in the modern unattractive Antioch, came upon 
an excavation filled with debris, among which were 
found a number of silver treasures. These treasures 
passed from hand to hand until, in 1912, the rights 
to the entire find were secured by Kouchakji Freres, 
a Paris firm. It required careful investigation and 


negotiation to bring together the various objects which 


were in the excavation when it was unearthed. 

By far the most interesting of the objects discovered 
was the heavily-carved silver chalice. Oxidation had 
reached an advanced stage, and the outer portion was 
crystallized. This meant that the utmost care must 
be exercised in handling and cleaning the cup to pre- 
vent its being irreparably ruined. The Kouchakji 
Freres secured the most capable assistants obtainable 
for the work of cleaning and restoring the treasure. 

It was kept in Paris until 1915 when, because of 
bombardments during the Great War, it was felt to 
be unsafe. It was then forwarded to New York mem- 
bers of the firm for safe keeping; and there it has 
remained, except for a brief visit to the Louvre, where 
it had a place of honor in a great exhibit of early 
Christian art. 

Gustavus Agustus Eisen, a scholar of international 
repute, became interested in the Chalice in 1915 and 
was commissioned by the Kouchakji Freres to make 
an exhaustive study of it. On this investigation he 
spent many years. He called into consultation famous 
scholars in many lines of investigation in an effort to 
establish the date and the significance of the Chafice. 
Artists, archeologists, and antiquarians, students of 
portraiture, and scholars versed in the legends of the 
Holy Grail and the history of the early church, were 
consulted and made valuable contributions. The results 
of the untiring study of Dr. Eisen, supplemented by 
the labor of scores of other scholars, gave us what are 
coming more and more to be accepted as the true date 
and significance of this relic. 

The city of Antioch in the first century was one of 
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the most important cities in the Roman Empire. Here 
there was erected a great cathedral, richly endowed 
with vessels of precious metal. Troublous times fol- 
lowed, and during the reign of Julian the Apostate 
(362 A. D.) the basilica was ordered closed. Con- 
sidering this a rare opportunity for enriching himself, 
an officer and relative of the Emperor ordered Theo- 
doretus, the Treasurer of the church, to surrender its 
treasure. Theodoretus refused in spite of torture to 
reveal the hiding place of some objects of importance 
which he had concealed. It seems likely that the 
Chalice was among the hidden articles, and it is pos- 
sible that the find discovered by the Arab workmen 
in 1910 may have been this collection of treasures. 

At any rate, it is established that none of the ob- 
jects found were later than the fourth century, or the 
time of Julian. It may be that the treasure was dis- 
covered at this time and hidden again when the city 
was captured by Chosroes II, in 611 A. D. 

The Chalice is in two parts—an inner cup of the 
size and shape in common use during the first century, 
rather crudely made, and, surrounding this cup, a 
holder of silver, elaborately designed and wrought with 
great skill and patience. The twelve figures on the 
cup are arranged in two groups, the center of each 
group being a figure of the Christ. There are five 
figures grouped around each of these central figures. 
All five figures turn toward the Christ. After ex- 
haustive study, Dr. Eisen feels that the identification 
of the figures surrounding the Christ is established. 
He names them thus: Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, the four evangelists; James the Lesser, and Jude, 
the two nearest living relatives of Jesus; Andrew, and 
James the Greater, and Paul. Each of the twelve 
figures is framed in a vine which forms the unifying 
motif of the decoration. This gives an open effect, 
through which the inner cup may be seen. A spread 
eagle and a few other symbols complete the design. 

The scholars who have studied the cup agree that 
the figures are not the type figures of mediaeval art, 
but that they are actual portraits made while the 
subjects were living or shortly after their death by 
an artist who had seen them. The symbols used, the 
star, the vine, the dove, the lamb, the fish, all are 
Biblical symbols. Other symbols used extensively 1n 
the later church symbolism are missing. ‘These con- 
siderations, together with the form and proportion of 
the cup, and characteristics of the art, date the Chalice, 
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in the opinion of a growing number of scholars, in the 
first century. Dr. Eisen places the date between 60 
and 70 A. D. 

Shortly after the find became generally known, the 


theory was advanced that at last the Holy Grail, the 


cup of the Last Supper, had been found; and this 
theory was received with a great deal of popular en- 
thusiasm. Because of the numerous claims that had 
been made regarding the identity of ancient chalices 
with the Holy Grail, this claim discounted the im- 
portance of the cup among certain students of anti- 
quities. The theory was, however, supported by the 
fact that a very ordinary cup had been honored by 
a most extraordinary holder, thus indicating that to 
the first century Christians this unimpressive inner 
cup had some particular significance. 

Whether or not the Chalice of Antioch is the Holy 
Grail is a question which probably can never be 
settled by scientific investigation. The cup is, how- 
ever, of unusual interest to Christians because of what 
it is known to be, regardless of whether or not they 
think it can be the actual cup which was used at the 
Last Supper of Jesus with his disciples. 
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‘The Chalice preves by its form and decoration to 
be the earliest artistic Christian object known. It 
contains admirable portraits of the founder of a great 
religion; it proves to have been a precious relic of the 
early years of Christianity.” Thus Dr. Eisen sums 
up his scientific investigations. 

Another scholar who viewed the cup summed up 
her impressions of it: “A view of the Chalice—a 
view that was full of inspiration and interest. I have 
always rather resented the atmosphere and the char- 
acter of what we have known as early Christian art, 
so arid . darkened as the teachings of 
Christianity came to be by the thoughts and art of 
those generations who lived in fear and uncertainty 
from the Dark Ages to the Middle Ages. This direct, 
beautiful, natural thing, full of worth and vitality, 
approaches so much more near to the actual source 
of the Christian movement that it carries with it a 
fresh assurance of the spirit of the original teachings.” 

This early relic of the Christian Church, the Great 
Chalice of Antioch, will be among the treasures dis- 
played at the Century of Progress Exposition, in the 
Hall of Religion. 





The Survey Roll of Honor 


The following churches have one subscription to The Presbyterian Survey for every five resident mem- 
bers, or, in other words, 20 per cent of the resident membership are “Survey” subscribers, and are entitled 


to the certificate of Honor: 
Church 
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Keysville, Va. 
Galena Church, Max Meadows, Va. 


Secretary of Literature 


ems aan ana __Miss Elsie Schoolar 


Mrs. M. P. Ingram 


be ae AND ee Miss Eliza Sanders 





General Assembly Notes 
By R. E. MAGILL 


HE Assembly of 1933 established some new 

records, but it is yet too early to appraise the 

contribution it made to the on-going of the 
Kingdom. 


It will be remembered as the “Speed and Economy” 
Assembly and it earned the title by completing the major 
items of business between 2:30 P. M., Thursday, and 
10:00 P. M. Saturday. A mere handful of members 
was left to transact a few perfunctory details on Monday 
morning, and final adjournment was made at 10:55 
A.M. The “economy complex” possessed the mind of 
many of the members, and the acid test applied 
to every proposed program of activity was how much is 
it costing and where and how can we make a drastic cut. 
The hard conditions under which many pastors are 
working, the depressed condition of the farmers of 
the South, the chaotic situation in the banking field, 
the vast army of unemployed, and the uncertainties 
of the future, combined to create a state of near-panic 


in the minds of some commissioners. So radical 
were many of the recommendations, that it was neces- 
sary for minority reports to be filed on three proposals 
of the Standing Committee on Stewardship and 
Finance. Attention was called to the paralyzing ef- 
fects cuts now in force were having on the work of 
our church and to the solemn contracts we have entered 
into with faithful workers at home and abroad. The 
mind of a majority was set upon making cuts of a 
far-reaching type, and only the pleas of a few clear- 
thinking, forward-looking commissioners prevented 
most radical action. 

The bcdy was also notable for the number of young 
men in attendance, both among the ministers and the 
elders. There is ground for hope for the future of 
our work in the fine way in which some of the most 
promising young ministers of the church are making 
sacrifices along with their people, and they are get- 
ting a comprehensive view of the whole program of 
our denomination. The lightning speed at which re- 
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ports were rushed through gave no opportunity for 
speech-making, with the result that the remarks were 
concise and pointed. An unusual number of lawyers 
were in the body, and at least seven of them were 
judges in the courts of their respective states. Three 
of the Judicial Commissions were headed by lawyers, 
and their reports and the findings showed they were 
well-versed in Church law.* 

The election of a Moderator is usually a tedious pro- 
cedure, taking two to three hours of time. This year 
there were but two nominees, and the issue was de- 
cided by a rising vote, the whole matter requiring only 
about forty minutes’ time. Dr. Ernest Thompson, of 
Charleston, W. Va., was the choice of the body, and 
his quiet poise, considerate spirit, and thorough knowl- 
edge of Church court procedure made him an ideal Mod- 
erator. Nota single appeal from his decision was made, 
and the quick and genial way in which he suppressed 
unnecessary motions was remarkable. 

The Standing Committees followed the general trend 
and prepared concise reports and had them back to the 
Assembly in record time. Executive Committee Re- 
ports, which were on the agenda for Monday and 
for Tuesday, were disposed of on Friday and Satur- 









July, 1933 





day, and adjournment could have been taken Saturday 
night but for a few minor reports which carried the 
Assembly over until Monday morning. This speed in 
passing important reports raises the question whether 
the commissioners will not have to read the Assembly 
Minutes to see what was done. : 

The reports of all Assembly Agencies indicated re- 
stricted activities on account of financial conditions, but 
the fine spirit with which the workers carried on at 
home and abroad, the in-gathering on profession of 
faith, the progress in the matter of training workers, 
and the Church-wide interest in evangelism, marked the 
year as one of great fruitfulness. No Assembly in re- 
cent years has put such emphasis on soul-winning, and, 
on Sunday afternoon and Sunday night, quiet, heart- 
searching services of prayer and re-dedication were held, 
the influences of which should reach to the last church 
of our Assembly and to our stations in the foreign field. 

The statistical reports showed 11,070 members of the 
Sunday schools joined our churches on profession, the 
largest number, except for one year, ever reported. Our 
Sunday-school enrollment is now 441,783, a gain over 
last year of 2,489. A gain in membership in young 
people’s societies was also reported. 





Tell Beit Mirsim 


A Record of the 1932 Archeological Expedition 
By CYRUS GORDON 


(This is the last of three articles on the archeolog’cal explorations of 1932, which came to us through the 


courtesy of the American Schools of Oriental Research ) 


It would be interesting to estimate the benefits de- 
rived by natives from archeology directly and in- 
directly. In addition to getting free medical aid they 
are impressed by the striking coincidence that West- 
erners who keep clean do not suffer from conjunctivitis 
and other infections to which they themselves are a 
prey. Again, they soon learn that we keep our word 
and are not given to their ways of guile and dishonesty. 
It is the ambition of every fellah (peasant) to be 
westernized, and so they imitate some of our better 
points. Though the average salary they each receive 
is about twenty-five cents for a ten-hour day, they con- 
sider the sum quite attractive and an excavation near 
a village corresponds to what we should term a boom. 
Since we refill the excavated areas for the Arab farm- 
ers, they find the land improved for the thorough break- 
ing and airing we have given it. Of course, we do 
not fill in the ancient wells and cisterns we discover. 
The Arabs make practical use of them. Throughout 
the long dry season, especially in drought years like 
1932, these “new” well-built cisterns will make local 
life less precarious. 

But to return to archeology. The question naturally 
arises: What contribution has the fourth expedition 
at Tell Beit Mirsim made? ‘The importance of our 
work lies in little objects and observations which, 
though individually insignificant, as a whole help il- 





luminate obscure spots (or more often, chasms) in 
man’s past. Every wall, every new type of pottery, 
every implement helps transform the unknown into 
history. But over and above this vast corpus of cumu- 
lative evidence, we do make specific discoveries inter- 
esting in themselves. For example, in stratum E, we 
found a steatite scarab, bearing the inscription: “Son 
of the Sun, Yegeb, Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Endowed with Life.” This formula is a commonplace 
to Egyptologists and need not concern us here. How- 
ever, the inscription enables us to add the hitherto 
forgotten Yegeb to the list of Pharaohs. Furthermore, 
since the scarab was found in a Hyksos level, he may 
be placed among the Hyksos Pharaohs. But we can 
be even more definite. The scarab was found below 
the floor level of D, in a contect of unmistakably E 
potsherds. Hence, we have every reason to assign 
Yegeb to the earlier phase of Hyksos domination cor- 
responding to the level E period at Tell Beit Mirsim. 

We have been fortunate enough to discover the best 
examples of Palestinian art during the Hyksos age. 
One of our Arabs found a haematite cylindrical seal, 
while working in stratum E. Carved upon it are two 
upright human figures, while to the side, a floral de- 
sign, and still further to the side, are three hieroglyphic 
representations of birds arranged in a vertical column. 
The field between and all around the standing men is 
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The West Gate, from Within 


filled with birds, a gazelle, an ape and several well 
engraved but untranslatable hieroglyphs and cunei- 
form signs. Even without these latter tell-tale charac- 
ters, the art would testify to a conflation of Mesopo- 
tamian and Egyptian influences. The animals are 
rendered excellently enough, but one marvels at the 
perfection of detail with which the ancient artist carved 
the human heads. It is only with a magnifying glass 
that we can observe the merits of this remarkable ex- 
ample of miniature sculpture of the first third of the 
second millenium B. C. One wonders how the artist 
accomplished such a masterpiece without the aid of 
a lens. Incidentally, this seal constitutes the finest ex- 
ample of -glyptic art so far found in Palestinian excava- 
tions. 

On August 15, our campaign came to a close. It 
would be hard to describe the to-do round about the 
camp that day. It seemed as if every Arab of the 
neighboring ruins was standing outside our compound 
waiting to see us off. Although we were generally 
liked by our employees, I do not want to leave the false 
impression that mere sentiment had prompted them to 
see us off. Those Arabs have much in common with 
the hyenas and jackals whose plaintive howls we used 
to hear at night—they are, by nature and schooling, 
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scavengers. They were waiting, one and all, to prey 
upon our leavings. At eight in the morning we per- 
mitted several of them to haul away myriads of pot- 
sherds we had studied and no longer needed. (The 
Arabs use them for strengthening their native cement, 
or grind them to make clay for new pots.) Unfortu- 
nately I left camp with the first group, a couple of 
hours before the rest, and so missed the mob’s mad 
rush for what trifles we had left behind. 

It is interesting to note that the members of our 
staff (with the exception of the surveying department) 
from Director down, received no remuneration for 
traveling expenses or services rendered. 

At the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, the pertinent literature (including necessary 
learned journals up to date) is at the disposal of all 
serious students. There Dr. Albright began the im- 
portant task of preparing our results for publication, 
assisted by the technical services of the photographer, 
Dr. Stinespring, and the architect, Mr. Detweiler. No 
archeologist considers his discoveries complete in them- 
selves. To the contrary, they take on scientific mean- 
ing only in the light of what is already known from 
other excavations, from ancient records, and from le- 
gitimate inductions of other scholars. It is impossible 
thus to synthesize archeological material without an 
up-to-date scientific library. The library of the Ameri- 
can School in Jerusalem, located as it is on the “field 
of action,” is of considerable value to the archeological 
undertakings of other institutions as well as of our- 
selves. 


Pennsylvania is well represented in the personnel 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research. Pro- 
fessors Montgomery and Barton, of our own Semitics 
department, are respectively the President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Corporation. Professor Speiser, 
of the same department, has been until last spring the 
Field Director of the Baghdad School. His successor, 
Mr. Charles Bache, is also an alumnus of Pennsyl- 
vania. Professor Fisher and his assistant, Mr. Det- 
weiler, of the Jerusalem School, and Mr. Paul Beidler, 
of the Baghdad Branch, are all three alumni of the 
University of Pennsylvania Architectural School. 

While engaged in scientific enterprise, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research do not lose sight of the 
fact that young Americans must be trained if we, as 
a nation, are to hold our own in the field of archeology. 
In this age, when every plant and animal, every stone, 
every star, every microbe—in short when every nook 
and cranny of the universe—is the subject of intense 
research, the study of man’s own past must eertainly 
find a prominent place in the sun. The future of 
American scholarship in this important field is in large 
measure being determined by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem and in Baghdad. 





Our cover shows Mrs. E. H. Lang, aged 74, and Elizabeth Anne, her 
granddaughter, aged 2. They are the mother and the daughter of Rev. 
Cecil H. Lang, of Kilgore, Texas. Notice how absorbed they are in “Th> 
Survey.” 
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Report of Committee 


on Wom an's Work 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY, Secretary of Woman’s Work 


MEASURING OUR WORK BY OUR AUXILIARY 
STANDARD 

The Auxiliary Standard, as revised in 1932, and used 
for the first time during the past Church year, has fifteen 
objectives. Its purpose is to arouse the auxiliaries to 
interest in every department of the work of our Church 
and to encourage well-rounded development inthespiritual 
and educational life of the organization. The items, which 
relate to all the phases of our work, form a measure by 
which the Auxiliary may reckon 
its strong and weak po/nts 


The textbook, Lost! A Human Soul, prepared for us 
by Rev. Frank C. Brown, D. D., of Charleston, W. Va., 
at the urgent request of our Committee, is having a wide 
circulation. This book contains the studies given by 
Dr. Brown in the Personal Evangelism class at the Mon- 
treat Auxiliary Training School last summer, and its 
messages are being greatly blest in their ministry of serv- 
ing as a guide to those who would do personal work. 
The Family Altar continues to receive emphasis on our 
standard. Stress is laid on the 
establishing of altars in every 





The new standard necessitated 


home, and the objective is thus 


some changes in report blanks 
this year which make it difficult 
to compare the figures in the 
reports of this year and last 
year. 


OBJECTIVES PRE- 
EMINENT 

Though every one of the fif- 
teen items on the standard must 
be given a spiritual interpreta- 
tion, the first six objectives are 
more definitely related to the 
development of the sp_-ritual 
life of Auxiliary members. The 
figures show some decreases in 
the reporting on some of these 
essential items, yet there is con- 
crete evidence on every hand 
that there has been a deep 
spiritual growth in our Auxili- 


SPIRITUAL 


Sometime ago Mrs. Winsborough gave a 
series of talks at Montreat on the subject: 
“Sunshine and Shadows in Service.” This 
theme suggests much to us that is appli- 
cable to the work of the past year. There 
are many rays of sunshine visible even 
through the shadows; much that is en- 
couraging even midst the discouragements 
of decrease in figures. Someone has sug- 
gested that perhaps the shutting out of 
the sunshine of prosperity may prove a 
period of heart-searching and cause the 
roots of service to take a stronger hold 
upon the foundation principles of faith 
and prayer. We are praying that this 
may be true and that it may be said of 
the women of our Church that the proof 
of their faith, “being much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth, though it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto the 
praise and honour and glory at the appear- 


worded. This change from 
counting homes where there 
were altars, rather than Auxil- 
iary members who had an altar 
in the home, accounts for the 
fact that we cannot estimate 
the gain made on this item by 
comparing the report of this 
year and last year. ; 
The Prayer Calendar contin- 
ues to be an invaluable asset to 
both the spiritual and educa- 
tional life of our women. The 
suggested petition for prayer 
and the Scripture assigned for 
daily reading, as given in the 
devotional section of the Church 
Calendar of Prayer, make this 
book not only a helpful guide 
for the personal quiet hour but 
also for the family altar. Em- 


ary. 


: ing of Jesus Christ.” 
Bible Study. Genuine inter- 
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est was shown in our Bible 
Study book, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and much thorough study was done in the 5,033 
Bible Classes. 

Prayer Groups have been challenged to more faithful 
and persistent prayer. We believe that there are count- 
less numbers of women who are learning the meaning 
of prayer today who have never availed themselves fully 
of the privilege before, perhaps because they felt no 
need. Also .20re women are praying in our Auxil- 
iary and circle meetings, according to the testimony of 
leaders, though there is no reporting on items that would 
show this. 

Personal Workers’ Groups, though always encouraged 
in the Auxiliary, were not included as an objective on the 
standard until last year. The response to the request 
for the forming of such group has been most gratifying, 
the reports showing 416 more this year than last year. 


lar use of the Prayer Calendar. 

Tithing. The fact that we 
seem to have fewer tithers this year is a cause for deep 
regret and a challenge for greater effort in promoting this 
objective. 

As an undergirding principle of all spiritual growth, 
the Secretaries of Spiritual Life are seeking to promote 
Stewardship—an understanding that all we have and 
are belongs to God and we hold as a sacred trust the 
training, and direction, and use of every gift. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES STRESSED 


“Partners with Him” was the general theme of Aux- 
iliary programs as outlined in the 1932-33 Year Book. 
The following objectives on the Standard relate definitely 
to this phase: 

The Presbyterian Survey is essential, not only as an 
aid to our general knowledge of our Church’s task, but 
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also a most valued asset to auxiliary and circle programs. 
An increase in Survey carvasses and in number of Survey 
readers is an indication of genuine appreciation of this 
official organ of our Church. 

Church Papers are another very valuable means of in- 

formation concerning the work of the Kingdom. The de- 
crease shown in reports on this item is probably due to 
economic conditions rather than to any lack of interest 
on the part of the women or less promotion of this ob- 
jective. 
; The Mission Study period during October and Novem- 
ber was widely observed by the Auxiliaries. A marked 
increase is noted in the number of Church Schools of 
Missions, Study Classes and Reading Circles. The text 
book, The Red Man’s Trail, by Dr. W. B. Morrison, 
proved a most popular one, and a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the work among the Indians was evidenced. 
Especially significant is it that there was such a large 
increase in the number of Church Schools of Missions 
in which auxiliaries and other groups cooperated in the 
promotion of Church-wide study of missions. 

The General Study season in February was observed 
by 1,709 Auxiliaries. The text-book, The Story of Our 
Church, by Dr. R. C. Long, was a most excellent one. The 
responsibility for promotion of this study in the local 
Auxiliaries was placed upon the Vice-President and His- 
torian. 

Attendance at the Auxiliary meeting and Shifting Cir- 
cles are both very important objectives on the Standard 
and contribute to the educational growth of the indi- 
vidual members. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES EVIDENCED 


Promoting the Work of the Four Executive Commit- 
tees is one of the objectives on the Standard. However, 
practically all fifteen items relate in some way to co- 
operation with these agencies of our Church, and the 
facts given above, together with the statements regard- 
ing Auxiliary gifts, form a part of the report on this im- 
portant service of our organization, the function of which 
is to promote all the Causes. In addition, however, we 
might give the following facts which indicate further 
cooperation: 

THROUGH PROGRAMS, as outlined in the Year Book, the 
work of all the Committees was presented. Plans for the 
programs were made in conference with representatives 
of the Educational Departments of our Executive Com- 
mittees and Mrs. Sarah Lee Timmons, who is in charge 
of the Educational Department of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. Monthly Program literature was pro- 
vided, both for general and exceptional Circles, and 
special suggestions for each meeting were prepared and 
sent to Year Book subscribers 

THROUGH OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL SEASONS. the women 
had added opportunity for study, prayer and gifts to For- 
eign Missions, Assembly’s Home Missions, Chr'stian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief, and Religious Education. 

THROUGH THE SECRETARIES OF ASSEMBLY’s CAUSES, the 
work of the Executive Committees is kept before the 
Synodical, Presbyterial, and Local Aux liaries. Duty 
leaflets are available from the office for every Secretary. 

THROUGH THE BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE, which this year was 
given to the Christian Home Training Departments of 
Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky., and Highland In- 
stitution, Guerrant, Ky., opportunity was given for co- 
operation with the Executive Committee of Assembly’s 
Home Missions. On May 15, the gifts amounted to 
$42,622.63, with practically all reports in. 

THROUGH SPECIAL ACTIVITIES, such as WHITE Cross 
Work and OUTFITTING MISSIONARY CHILDREN, there are 
other opportunities for service. White Cross Work con- 
tinues to engage the earnest attention and support of a 
large majority of the auxiliaries, and meets a need in 
our foreign hospitals for which provision could not other- 
wise be made. Twenty-four foreign hospitals and dis- 
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pensaries and one home mission hospital receive regular 
cons.gnments from our sixteen synodicals. The service 
of helping to outfit children of Missionary families re- 
turning for furlough is one of great joy to the auxiliaries 
as well as to the recipient. Twenty-eight children have 
thus been assisted during the past year. An additional 
avenue of activity has been the providing of layettes as 
needed in homes of missionaries on the fields. Eight of 
our missionary mothers have received this help most 
gratefully. 


FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES ESSENTIAL 

Contributing to all Denominational Benevolences is one 
of the essential points on the standard stressed by the 
leaders of Woman’s Work and the larger number of our 
auxiliaries report that their budget included gifts to 
presbytery’s, synod’s and Assembly Causes. It is indeed 
encouraging to note that 474 auxiliaries report an increase 
in their gifts to Assembly's Causes (Objective 15 on stand- 
ard). This fact is especially significant in the light of 
the vast decreases in total gifts to denominational benevo- 
lences this past year. 

We do record with deep regret the fact that there is 
a large decrease in gifts from our women. However, we 
believe that the total of gifts to all causes, $1,057,164.00, 
does represent sacrificial giving on the part of many who 
are truly learning the joy of sacrifice for the Master’s 
work. 


TRAINING AUXILIARY WORKERS FOR SERVICE 


Bleven SYNODICAL TRAINING SCHOOLS were held last 
year in addition to the Auxiliary Training School at Mon- 
treat, N. C. At Montreat there were 262 credits awarded 
to students completing one unit of work in the Aux liary 
Training School curriculum; twenty women received cer- 
tificates in recognition of the completion of eight units, 
and fifteen were awarded the diploma. In addition to 
credit classes, each of the Training Schools offered plat- 
form hours at which students not desiring credit work 
were allowed the privilege of receiving instruction in 
all phases of Auxiliary work. 

Group CONFERENCES. More Group Conferences were 
held last fall than were ever reported before during one 
year—382 in all. 

SPECIAL CONFERENCES for the purpose of more intensive 
training of officers and Cause Secretaries, have again been 
held in various centers in our Assembly this year. These 
conferences are more and more proving to be a distinct 
aid to the efficiency of our organization and an impor- 
tant avenue of training for service. 


OBSERVING THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The year 1932 marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Woman’s Auxiliary and was widely 
celebrated throughout the constituency. A unique cele- 
bration was held in the First Presbyterian Church, Bris- 
tol, Tenn.-Va., in which church the Auxiliary organiza- 
tion was officially approved by the General Assembly of 
1912. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary began its official life on August 
10, 1912, when, in accordance with the instructions of 
the General Assembly, the Secretaries of the four Execu- 
tive Committees met at Montreat to organize a Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work. Therefore, it was most fitting 
that the twentieth anniversary of this event of such his- 
torical interest to all our women was celebrated at the 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School last summer, and 
special features were planned to commemorate the oc- 
ecasion. Many pioneers and other leaders during the first 
decade of our Auxiliary organization were present for 
this celebration, the most important of whom was Mrs. 
W. C. Winsborough, whose presence with us agan and 
whose address on “Reviewing Yesterday” was a genuine 
inspiration to all. This twentieth anniversary was in- 
deed a spiritual landmark in our Auxiliary life and a 
season of inspiration and encouragement to those of us 
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who are now entrusted with the privilege of leadership 
in our Master’s service. 

One other special feature of this twentieth anniversary 
year has been the large contribution to historical records 
that has been made by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, who, 
with the valued help of Miss Rosa Gibbins, has compiled 
some most interesting data regarding phases of woman’s 
work in our Church. 


SURVEYING OTHER PHASES OF YEAR’S WORK 
INTER-RACIAL WORK 

Ten Synodicals have held worth-while Conferences for 
Negro Women during the past year, with an attendance 
of several hundred women, who, during the week of con- 
ference, received inspiration, information, and practical 
help in their every-day problems. One-day Conferences 
are growing in favor in several presbyterials, thus reach- 
ing many who are not financially able to attend the larger 
conferences. 

The very fruitful plan of Christian community coopera- 
tion in the Synodical of Alabama continues to be watched 
with interest by the other synodicals of the Church, as 
well as by the women of some of our sister denomina- 
tions. The success which has attended its beginning has 
led the Woman’s Board of the Southern Methodist Church 
to officially approve the plan and to set about putting it 
in operation in Georgia. The Synodical of Virginia has 
also adopted the Plan and will start at once to promote 
it in that synodical. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 

The outstanding features of cooperation of this office 
with the Interdenominational organizations with which 
we are affiliated (the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions) is the World Day of Prayer. More and more 
the day is being observed in this country and around the 
world. This year the World Day of Prayer was March 3 


THE PRINTING OF THE EDMISTON GRAMMAR 

During the past year, the J. Leighton Wilson Press, at 
Luebo, Africa, completed the first volume of the Gram- 
mar and Dictionary of the Bukuba Language prepared 
by Mrs. Althea Brown Edmiston, and financed from our 
Life Membership Fund. This is an event of significance, 
both because its preparation entailed years of consecrated 
effort and because its service will prove of untold value 
in the Congo. 


REPORT FROM OUR GENERAL HISTORIAN 

Mrs. W. T. Fowler, the Historian of Woman’s Work, 
reports a marked increase in interest in the work of his- 
torians in synodical, presbyterial, and local auxiliaries. 
From her correspondence and from historians’ reports 
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she gives the following interesting facts: “Celebration 
of anniversaries of churches, pastorates, and Woman's 
Auxiliary; increased appreciation and use of the facilj- 
ties of the Historical Foundation at Montreat both for 
deposit and research; compilation of many histories and 
publication of a few; generous space given our historica] 
column in the Christian Observer on the Woman’s Page; 
business-like procedure of historians and increased effi- 
ciency; great increase in number of local historians.” 


CHANGE IN PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOMAN’S WORK 


It is with regret that we record the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Andrew Bramlett from membership on our Com- 
mittee, due to her resignation as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Assembly’s Home Missions, from which 
she was the representative on the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. Mrs. W. Frank Smith has been designated to 
fill this vacancy. 


CONCERNING THE OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WOMAN’S WORK 


The Literature Department continues to serve a dis- 
tinct need in the work of synodical, presbyterial, and 
local auxiliaries. The women out in the field have given 
loyal cooperation in the matter of including with their 
orders postage for free leaflets and, usually, advanced 
payment for other literature desired. Subscribers to 
Year Book literature have increased. Daily orders con- 
tinue to give evidence to the fact that the printed page 
is an essential asset. 

The cooperation of the Executive Committees in meet- 
ing our need for generous supplies of their literature is 
a large factor in the growth of the Auxiliary work. New 
organization literature has been prepared and circulated 
by the headquarters’ office as occasion demanded. The 
Bible Study text-book for use during 1933-34, Studies in 
The Psalms, was prepared in the office, and during the 
last month of the Church year many hundreds of copies 
were sent out through our Literature Department. 

The members of the office staff have most loyally co- 
operated in every economy measure taken during the 
year, accepting in a beautiful spirit the necessary re- 
ductions in salary, and working indefatigably, in and 
out of office hours, to help maintain the efficiency of 
our service with the reduced number of workers. Such 
a spirit of joy even in sacrifice is not only appreciated 
by those of us who see them at work, but also by Him in 
whose name they serve. Every possible effort has been 
made to reduce office expenses to the minimum and yet 
not interfere with that efficiency which contributes to 
the best interest of the Kingdom’s work. 





Why Go to Montreat This Year? 


EED encouragement and inspiration to go for- 
N ward with your work? All tired of trving to do 
and never getting done the things you plan? 
Been wondering what it’s all about and if, after all, 
it’s worth the effort? Then*go to Montreat this year! 
When this issue of “The Survey” arrives and you 
promptly open its paper and read this last “Survey” 
announcement of this year’s Montreat Auxiliary Train- 
ing School, it will be only about two weeks until the 
school opens—just time enough for a last-minute de- 
cision to go and a hurried get away. 
Here are some of the personal benefits to be expected 
by those who go to Montreat this year, as listed by one 
who, from experience, has reason to know: 


(1) Fellowship with outstanding women from 
every synod in the assembly, with a few men “thrown 
in for good measure.” It is a great thing for people 
to know each other, to see each other face to face, and 
to talk over the problems that come to all church or- 
ganizations. The fact is we are living in an age when 
no one can do his best all alone. It is only as he is 
able to touch others and get inspiration from others 
that he develops and goes forward. 

(2) A far better idea of the scope, yes, the height 
and depth and breadth of our work in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

(3) A truer conception of our obligations as an or- 
ganization to our Church, 
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(4) A realization of the one-ness of the task, that 
the measure of our progress is not the measure of the 
work in our synodical, be it a weak or a strong one, 
but it is the measure of the weak and strong together. 

(5) The inspiration of knowing personally many 
leaders of our Church who have long been at the 
head of affairs. 

And here are some of the treats that await you in 
thé Training School program at Montreat this summer: 

(1) Classes in Bible Study under Mrs. S. H. 
Askew for credit students; one period for leaders of 
groups studying The Psalms, and one period for those 
who are preparing to teach Mark next vear. 

(2) The Platform Bible Hour, led by Rev. S. M. 
Glasgow, D. D., who will present six Personal Evan- 
gelism studies based on Mark. 

(3) (a) Accredited mission study classes under 
the leadership of Mr. E. D. Grant, author of the for- 
eign mission text-book, Our Ambassador Supreme. The 
first period will be book content and background ma- 
terial and will be open to those desiring one-hour 
credit work. ‘Those taking normal mission study will 
in addition to this first period, take a second hour 
each day at which time Mr. Grant will present methods 
for teachers of mission study classes. (b) A mission 
study forum, directed by Mrs. Jennie Grier Moffatt, 
which may be attended by members who do not wish 
to study for credit. 

(4) Auxiliary methods will be presented in credit 
classes taught by Mrs. R. M. Pegram, and in a methods’ 
forum to be in charge of Mrs. W. A. Turner. 

(5) A credit class and a forum hour in parliamen- 
tary law, taught by Mrs. C. S. Shawhan. 

(6) Opportunities for personal evangelism in re- 
ligious education will be presented in a credit class 
taught by Dr. E. B. Paisley. 
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(7) Dr. Paisley will also teach a class in “The 
Christian Home,” which is to be the special theme for 
the general study in February, 1934. 

(8) Inspirational messages from such outstanding 
speakers as Mr. Wade Smith, Dr. Nettie Grier, Mrs. 
Jesse D. Ames, Rev. S. M. Glasgow, D. D., Dr. Wm. 
E. Hill, Dr. Homer McMillan, and several mission- 
aries from the home and foreign fields. 

(9) Conferences for practical help in all phases 
of Auxiliary work; special conferences for business 
women and leaders of Business Woman’s Circles to 
be directed by Miss Agnes Davidson. 

(10) “Lantern Inn,” where visitors will receive 
definite suggestions as to use of Auxiliary literature 
and fresh oil to help “Bearers of the Light” keep the 
lights burning brightly. 


At Montreat Prayer Room 


By JANET McC. HOUSTON 


As he whom Thou didst call Thy friend 
Desired Thy face to see, 

Father, I seek this place of prayer 
That I may meet with Thee. 


Oh, Saviour, with Thy face once marred, 
Draw near, draw near to me; 

I fain would touch the nail-prints, made 
By my own sin, in Thee. 


Come, Holy Spirit, let me hear 
Thy still small voice today, 

And learn to wait till Thou dost speak 
Through me, for what I pray. 


Before I ask, Oh, let me praise, 
Give thanks for saving Grace; 

Before I go, Oh! may I feel 
I’ve found the trysting place. 





Reporting Montreat Auxiliary Training School 


(This is the skeleton of an outline used by one delegate in giving her report of a Montreat 
Auxiliary Training School.) 


BUSINESS which pays out more than it takes 
A in soon goes on the rocks. Equally true in the 

religious world. Montreat means to the Pres- 
byterian women a place where they may replenish. 
The letters M-O-N-T-R-E-A-T tell the story. 


M—Mountains—beautiful—altitude—beauty. Moun- 
tain-tops of opportunity and privilege. Vision 
from the top. A vision of: 

O—Oneness of purpose of ALL the women of our 
Church. Feeling of comradeship. When little 
upsets come in our locals, and they do come some- 
times, this vision of Oneness makes us look up 
and out, and the little upset seems less serious and 
easier of settlement. You get also a vision of the 


N—Nearness of God and reality of his presence. Bible 
hours, sermons, devotionals, prayers, all make this 
realization possible. One’s soul is refreshed by 





this vision of God’s abiding presence—his near- 
ness. 

T—Trust in him is the next natural step. Fear is the 
greatest menace of the world. Fear cannot be ban- 
ished except as something takes its place. Mon- 
treat helps us put greater trust in our Heavenly 
Father. 

R—Regions in which live those who know not Christ. 
In Montreat we get a new vision of what Christ 
meant when he said, “all the world.” Such a 
vision comes through mission study classes, mis- 
sionary addresses, and direct contact with mission- 
aries and missionary leaders. 

E—Enduring enthusiasm. Montreat gives us an en- 
thusiasm for our work and also strength to make 
it an enduring enthusiasm. 

A—dAuxiliary aims and methods. 

T—Training classes as preparation for better service, 






























Personal Evangelism at Work 


By REV. FRANK C. BROWN, D. D. 


URING a brief series of evangelistic services held 
D recently in the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church 
of Atlanta, the morning messages on personal 
evangelism were given to a very responsive group. One 
of these messages stressed methods, and in order to 
show that such work does bring results, mention was 
made of a recently-conducted campaign in personal 
evangelism in our own church in Charleston, the direct 
result of which was the reception of sixty-six new mem- 
bers into the church. One of the members of the staff 
of the Committee on Woman’s Work was present, and 
I was asked to prepare this article. 

First, let me say that in our church we have per- 
sonal workers’ groups among the men, women, and 
young people. The members of the groups are care- 
fully selected, serve indefinitely, and keep this work 
constantly before them in thought and prayer. These 
groups naturally serve as the nucleus for any special 
effort. 

Several weeks before we planned to put on a definite 
campaign, we held a personal workers’ class for four 
consecutive Tuesday evenings. The invitation to this 
class was general, but the members of the groups were 
shown that they were certainly expected to be present. 
At these periods of study we gave very largely the 
contents of the little book, Lost! A Human Soul. The 
attendance kept up well at this class and interest was 
manifest. Men, women, and young people attended 
regularly, and the time of the class almost always ex- 
tended itself beyond an hour and a half. Opportunity 
was given for questions and discussion. 

At the close of this season of study, the members of 
the class were asked to have prepared lists of prospec- 
tives and to be praying definitely for their salvation. 
A duplicate of each worker’s list was given to me, 
and I promised to join with them in prayer. This was 
continued for several weeks, and we met together each 
Sunday evening after service for a few minutes of 
prayer and conference. 

We placed on individual cards the names of all pros- 
pectives, dividing these into groups separately for men, 
women, and young people. On the fourth Sunday after 
the class had closed we requested all members of the 
class to remain after the morning service. The cards 
were given out and the workers were asked to visit 
that afternoon and, using what they had learned, try 
to win those souls to Christ. They were requested to 
follow up at once those whom they could not see that 
afternoon. Some of the prospects were known by the 
workers and some were not. After earnest prayer, set- 
ting them apart for their important work, they went 
out enthusiastically and with real joy and expectancy. 

With the exception of Sunday-school teachers, the 
men worked only with men, women with women, and 
young people with young people. Members of the 
church staff worked with them when needed. The 
women of the auxiliary had their large part in this 
work and saw their friends and, in some cases, mem- 
bers of their circles brought into the church. 


The next two Sundays were set apart as special days 
of reception of new members. This does not mean, oi 
course, that we were not receiving other members dur- 
ing this time of preparation. Most of those received 
were adults, among whom were more than a dozen 
couples, and one of these over seventy years old. The 
Holy Spirit had gone before the workers, and in many 
cases the prospects were found ready to talk about the 
all-important subject of salvation. The very atmo- 
sphere seemed surcharged with power and expectancy, 
a result, no doubt, of the careful preparation and ear- 
nest prayers. The results are not all tabulated, for 
there are others yet to come. The groups will continue 
their work, and meetings of them will be held pericd- 
ically for prayer and conference. 


Such efforts promoted interest in every phase of the 
work of our church and gave to many a real passion 
for souls and longing to bring them into the Kingdom. 
Sunday-school teachers learned that they are respon- 
sible for the souls of those who are committed to them; 
business men and church officers were made to realize 
something of their obligation toward the unsaved and 
of their debt to Christ; young people learned that talk- 
ing to their friends about their souls isn’t such a hard 
task, and they gave their reports with real joy and 
enthusiasm. 


This is not the first of such special efforts in our 
church and it will certainly not be the last. There is 
always a blessing when one “first findeth his own 
brother,” and there was unusual joy when “he brought 
him to Jesus.” To God alone goes the glory, for 
through the brooding of the Holy Spirit hearts were 
made ready to receive the Word from those who were 
trying to witness for Him. 


Montreat—Suggested by Psalm 122 
By MRS. WALTER H. GOODMAN 
(Member Mrsg Askew’s 1932 Class in Psalms) 


I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the mountains of Jehovah. 
Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O beloved Montreat, 
Montreat, that art builded 

As a city nestled upon the mountains; 
Whither the Christians go up, even the sons of Jehovah, 
For the instruction of His people, 

To give thanks unto the name of Jehovah. 
For there are sent leaders for teaching, 
Who teach us the Word of the Lord. 


Pray for the peace of our Montreat: 

They shall be blessed that love thee. 

Peace be within thy mountains, 

And humility within thy dwellings. 

For my brethren and companions’ sakes, 

I will now say, “Peace be within thee.” 

For the sake of the Church of Jehovah our God 
I will seek thy good. 
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OW many of you know that the Woman’s Auxil- 
a iary of our Church has quite a grown-up 

daughter in Korea? She is old enough to con- 
duct herself with efficient dignity and decorum, too. 
Like all Korean girls this daughter of yours has 
reached her years of accountability rather young, and 
she still needs the love, advice, and earnest prayers of 
the Mother Auxiliary, just as any other daughter needs 
that when she begins her journey out into the big 
world of life. 

A few earnest women of the Korean Mission were 
already striving and praying for the organization of 
the Woman’s Work there before the visit of Mrs. Wins- 
borough and Miss Carrie Lee Campbell to our mis- 
sion in the fall of 1920. No doubt those friends still 
remember the conferences they held trying to make 
the missionaries, as well as the Korean women, under- 
stand what the Circle and 


Your Auxiliary Daughter in Korea 


By LOUISE B. MILLER 


simpler in its machinery. In this committee two rep- 
resentatives are allowed from each presbyterial, three 
from the one from which the chairman happens to come. 
The chairman serves for two years but cannot be re- 
elected. The auxiliary and presbyterial rules and by- 
laws are in content the same used by the home Church, 
with a few minor changes. The task here was to get 
these translated into understandable language for the 
average Korean Christian woman, and this is not al- 
ways an easy task. 

One of the very best results gained in uniting the 
presbyterials is that we now take turns in preparing 
the year’s programs and all use the same programs. 
Chunju Presbyterial prepared these last year and 
Soonchun is doing it this year, after which Kwangju 
will show us how much they have improved in two 
years of resting from that task. Another great good 

gained from the United Com- 





Auxiliary Plan is all about. 
We wish they could go back 
to Korea and see for them- 
selves how much has been ac- 
complished in these thirteen 
years. We now have three 
well-organized Presbyterials in 
which most of the work is 
carried on by the Koreans 
themselves. Of course the mis- 
sionary must ever be ready to 
advise and give aid when 
needed, but it takes the ear- 
nest, unremitting work of Mrs. 
Chai (Pilly Kim) and many 
other splendid, consecrated 


it up to God. 





PRAYER 


“Learn to entwine with prayer the small 
cares, the trifling sorrows, the little wants 
of daily life Whatever affects you—be it 
a changed look, an altered tone, an un- 
kind word, a wrong, a wound, a demand that. 
you cannot meet, a sorrow you cannot dis- 
close—TURN IT INTO PRAYER and send 


“Disclosures you cannot make to men 
you can make to God. Men may be too 
little for your great matter: God is not 
too great for your small ones. 

“Only give yourself to PRAYER what- 
ever the occasion that calls for it.” 


mittee is the inevitable inspi- 
ration resulting from hearing 
what others are doing, and dis- 
cussing together plans for the 
future, for our Korean sisters 
are just like the rest of us in 


As you know, there are three 
Presbyterian Churches working 
in Korea—The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., The Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., and 
The Australian. These three 
missions meet each fall in a 
General Assembly, and at the 








Korean women to keep the 
work going. 

Chunju Presbyterial embraces Chunju and Kunsan 
fields, Kwangju Presbyterial includes Kwangju and 
Mokpo fields, while Soonchun Presbyterial is that 
field alone. The first two presbyterials are several 
years older than the last-named because the work in 
those stations was begun earlier, and naturally first 
produced leadership among the Korean women; be- 
sides, there have been more missionary women there to 
lead the work. 

For quite a few years the rest of us looked to the 
Kwangju Presbyterial for programs and other helps, 
so of course there was lack of enthusiastic unity in 
many things. Feeling this lack, in October, 1931, 
representatives from each of the three presbyterials met 
to discuss organization plans. The majority of these 
representatives were Korean women. This group ac- 
complished two big things, the first of which was 
organizing the “United Committee of Presbyterials.” 
The second was in then and there revising the trans- 
lation of the rules and by-laws of both the local auxil- 
lary and presbyterial, as well as formulating rules for 
the newly-organized “United Committee.” This com- 
mittee somewhat resembles the synodical, yet is much 
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same time and place there is 
a woman’s meeting. All three 
of our presbyterials now belong to this United Council 
of Women of the Presbyterian Church of Korea, which 
gives us still a broader outlook and interest. 

So you see we have the local auxiliary, the presby- 
terial, the United Committee from our mission, and 
the United Council from the entire Presbyterian 
Church in Korea. The missionary women belong to 
the circles and auxiliaries just as any other members, 
and in the other organizations we have power only 
as we may be sent as officers or delegates, though of 
course we attend all meetings when possible. We are 
by no means always chosen as officers or delegates, 
either. It is most gratifying to see how the Korean 
women themselves have taken hold of this work, which 
they feel is really their own. The native pastors are 
most helpful and encouraging, too. 

The points stressed in our Woman’s Work are not 
organization, Standards of Excellence, and parliamen- 
tary rules, though all of these must be taught if the 
work is to be carried on efficiently. We emphasize 
first of all Bible study and the growth of individual 
Christian character. After that comes personal work 
and Church loyalty, and finally to give of their sub- 
stance as the Lord prospers them. Many of the women 
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can give only one penny or a cup of rice a month, 
others can give more and still others can give nothing 
at all. We try not to lay special stress on money, 
knowing that if they are zealous Christians the gifts 
will come. I love the constant use of the word “zeal” 
in the Korean Church—with them a Christian is zealous 
or not zealous. The dues are paid as best they can, 
charity work done and quite a bit accomplished by 
circles and auxiliaries. The presbyterials send gifts to 
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the United Council, which supports a Korean woman 
missionary in Manchuria. 

Not only are these loyal Christian women studying 
to show themselves approved unto God, workmen that 
need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth; but they are also obeying the Lord’s commis- 
sion in Acts 1:8. Beginning in their own homes and 
churches they are reaching out into other villages and 
districts and even unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 





Woman's Work in the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil 


By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT, Executive Secretary 


I. HisTorRIcaL. 

The first attempt, so far as we know, to lead the 
Presbyterian women of Brazil into a larger phase of 
development was the organization of the Lavras So- 
ciety somewhat according to the “Circle Plan.” Up 
to that time, the societies had been “Aids,” not look- 
ing beyond the local church, knowing little or nothing 
about the Church causes in general. ‘This first step 


was taken in 1920, and produced such excellent re- 
sults, tripling the membership and increasing greatly 
the enthusiasm and the contributions, that it was re- 
solved to try to organize all the societies of the pres- 


bytery into a presbyterial. The work has grown be- 
yond my wildest dreams at that time, though, after 
we started the first presbyterial, I did not expect it to 
take so long in spreading to the other presbyteries. 
Many who were girls at that time have developed 
splendid capabilities. Some of our fine young women 
can give very acceptable Bible Studies now. Infor- 
mation about the causes of the Church has resulted in 
greater interest and in more sacrificial gifts. The 
South Minas Presbyterial has its meetings with no 
help from the missionaries, other than counsel and sug- 
gestions. None of us attended the meeting of 1932 
or 1933, because they no longer need us. That speaks 
eloquently for their development. All of the other pres- 
byterials are equally free from missionary help. 

Miss Eliza Reed, of blessed memory, in the North 
Brazil Mission, was appointed to organize the women 
in that section. The Presbyterial of Pernambuco was 
thus the second to make its appearance, about 1924. 
In the late summer of 1924, Mrs. Winsborough visited 
Brazil. She conferred with Miss Reed, and also with 
Mrs. Sydenstricker, at that time President of the South 
Minas Presbyterial, and explained the Circle Plan to 
some societies included in her visit, notably the one 
in Campinas, which is of great importance because 
Campinas is the seat of the Theological Seminary. 
The Campinas Society was organized into circles in 
1924. In the meantime, Mrs. Mary Cook Lane, with 
her splendid enthusiasm, had organized the Sao Se- 
bastiao do Paraiso Society into circles. As the Presi- 
dent of the Society said, “The Circle Plan revolu- 


tionized that Society, for it grew from thirty members 
to a hundred in a very short time, and the develop- 
ment in spirituality and in zeal was almost commen- 
surate.” 

About 1925 or 1926, the Presbytery of Pernambuco 
was divided, the new section being called South Per- 
nambuco Presbytery. The presbyterial was also di- 
vided, so that there were now three presbyterials. In 


1928, the General Assembly received such an eloquent 


appeal from one of the talented younger women, wife 
of the moderator, that a plan was adopted for or- 
ganizing the Woman’s Work of the Assembly, and one 
of the pastors was appointed General Secretary. This 
was Rev. Jorge Goulart, of the Lavras Church, who 
had been most enthusiastic from the very beginning, 
when the Circle Plan was adopted in his church. It 
is noteworthy, however, that he received no budget, 
either for correspondence or for travel. However, a 
presbyterial was organized that year in Minas Presby- 
tery, one of the oldest and strongest in the brotherhood 
of presbyteries, and the presbyterial immediately par- 
took of the strength of its brother. It has continued 
to grow and flourish, and is the largest and strongest 
now existing, and it has twenty-eight societies. The 
West S. Paulo Presbyterial was organized in 1929, and 
is also very strong. In 1930, the East Minas Presby- 
terial joined the sisterhood. 

The General Assembly of 1932 nominated a “Per- 
manent Committee,” or perhaps “Standing Committee” 
is the better English equivalent, on Woman's Work, 
and invited the writer, a member of the East Brazil 
Mission, to be the first Executive Secretary, with power 
to act in accordance with the Committee’s decisions. 
This Committee did not meet, because of the Revolution 
and other hindrances, until November, 1932, so that 
this new phase had its beginning really in December. 
1932. There is still no budget, and one of the strongest 
objections to the larger organization on the part of 
some of the pastors has been the fear that it would 
cause increased expense. The contrary has been true, 
but we are always very careful not to ask for money 
for carrying out the plans of the work. For this and 
other strong reasons, such as great distances, the idea 
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of synodical auxiliaries has not been received with much 
favor. But the women are beginning to agitate it more 
and more, and it is sure to come in the course of time. 

The first Executive Secretary, then, when she took 
over the work in December, 1932, found flourishing 
presbyterials in five of the sixteen presbyteries. In six 
others, a leading woman has since been nominated to 
carry forward the organization. Steps are being taken 
to provide literature for distribution, giving the advan- 
tages of organization, the duties of societies toward 
their presbyterials, duties of the general secretaries, etc. 

One other step in organization should be mentioned. 
This was the plan of group conferences. It was 
adopted by the South Minas Presbyterial in 1926, and 
developed rapidly, so that now, the annual meeting of 
the six groups is one of the best-loved events in the 
Church year, enjoyed alike by men, women, and chil- 
dren. For some reason, this plan has not spread to 
other presbyterials, but it is being urged as one of our 
most fruitful plans. In the Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso 
field, always one of the most progressive, a group con- 
ference was held last year, and a repetition is planned 
for this year, but the societies of that field are not yet 
formally members of the Presbytery of Minas, to which 
they will logically belong. 


II. MONTHLY PROGRAMS. 

In 1930, Rev. Jorge Goulart, General Secretary, with 
the collaboration of Rev. Lawrence Calhoun, of the 
East Brazil Mission, published a little book of Bible 
studies and programs which met with great favor, and 
was used by many societies for a second year. This 
year a splendid series of studies is being prepared by 
a talented young Brazilian woman, on the general sub- 
ject, “The Christian Woman,” with such sub-topics as 
“The Christian Woman and Her Home,” “Sabbath in 
the Home,” “Duties in Training the Children,” “The 
Christian Woman and Her Church,” “The Christian 
Woman and Her Civic Duties,” etc. This last topic 
has recently become necessary because the vote has 
been given to Brazilian women, and the Church women 
must be prepared to meet the new responsibilities. The 
leaders of the work feel very strongly that the use of a 
special program is one of the greatest necessities. 
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III. STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


The South Minas Presbyterial, at its first regular 
meeting in 1922, adopted a very simple Standard of 
Excellence, with five points, represented by a star, and 
this was retained until after Mrs. Winsborough’s visit, 
when the same standard used in the home Church was 
adopted. It has been retained, with slight modifica- 
tions, until the present day. It is very difficult for 
the weaker societies, but many of them tackle it bravely, 
and do the best they can with it. Seals have never 
been used, but there is a growing demand for them. 

So it comes about that prayer bands, tithers’ leagues, 
subscriptions to the Church paper, Bible and mission 
study classes, family altars, etc., are nearly as familiar 
to us here in Brazil as they are to you there at home. 
Our standard has one point created for our special 
needs—it requires an enrollment and attendance of 
seventy per cent of the membership in the Sunday 
school. Many societies have a Home Department. 


IV. CONTRIBUTIONS. 


This is one of the biggest problems of the young 
work. Teas, bazaars, sales, etc., got started in the old 
days, when there were only “Aids,” and are hard to 
destroy. Instruction in Stewardship is still in the be- 
ginning. In one of the presbyterials, the large societies 
have three circle meetings a month, besides the general 
meeting. When it was suggested that perhaps it would 
be better to have fewer meetings, the reply came that 
if the meetings were diminished the funds would also 
be diminished, because coffee and cake were always 
sold at each circle meeting! This methed is very popu- 
lar in the majority of the societies. "Two or more mem- 
bers give the refreshments, the others buy them. In 
ene society, the rule was adopted that any member 
who did not attend the meeting would be expected to 
buy a stipulated quantity of cake for her family, much 
more than she would ordinarily consume at the meet- 
ing. The president of this society told me naively that 
the attendance increased greatly after this method was 
adopted! However, beautiful stories of real sacrifice 
sometimes come out, even in connection with these 


(Continued on page 427) 





Woman's Work in the Congo 


By MRS. C. L. CRANE 


(NotE:—The information given in this article was taken from Mrs. Crane’s “Report of Standing Commit- 
tee on Woman’s Work to Annual Mission Meeting in 1932.” The facts about the work in the Bibanga Station 


were furnished by Mrs. Earl King.) 


THE AUXILIARY-CrrcLE PLAN IN THE CONGO 


OOKING over the reports sent by all stations on 
work done among women, we feel that we are go- 
ing forward, and would like to pass on some en- 

couraging features of our work. Except on Mutoto 
Station, where it has been only temporarily discon- 
tinued, the Auxiliary-Circle Plan has heen generally 
followed for women’s meetings. 

Five years ago at Luebo two missionary women felt 





thankful to reach from sixty to one hundred women 
in a weekly meeting. Now seven women are working 
effectively with three auxiliaries, which include sixty- 
two circles, At these Luebo circle meetings about 960 
women are reached every two weeks; the alternate 
weeks 450 meet in the three auxiliaries. It was a 
most inspiring sight in April to see 570 women in a 
joint meeting of these three auxiliaries, and to see 
their good order and attention to the lesson taught. 
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Attendance at these meetings has been greatly increased 
by the card system. One auxiliary tripled its at- 
tendance in eighteen months. 

At Lubondai the auxiliary members go out to nearby 
villages to teach the lessons learned. 

At Bibanga every local woman is enrolled in the 
auxiliary, and the average attendance is 166. 

Bulape reaches 125 women in these weekly meetings. 


WoMEN CONVERTS ON INCREASE 

Of the adults baptized locally at Mutoto this year, 
forty-three were women, forty-five men. Of eizhty- 
seven adults recently baptized at Bibanga, fifty-six were 
women. This may not seem such a wonderful and 
unusual thing to you in the homeland, where women 
have always taken a most active part in all Church 
work, and where the number of Christian women often 
exceeds the number of men, but here, where for years 
the number of Christian men has exceeded by far the 
numbr of women in our Congo Church, this unusual 
event gives us great joy and is truly a source of in- 
spiration. In the catechumen class at Bibanga, in ten 
months the women have increased from ten to eighty- 
eight. Most of the 120 women not already haptized 
have made statements of their desire to know Christ, 
and they are being prepared by prayer and instruction 
for future membership. Groups of women meet regu- 
larly to pray definitely for woman’s work. Some women 
are doing personal work at the hospital. Women and 
girls are teaching both the first and advanced catechu- 
men classes. 

More women than ever before are coming into the 
catechumen classes at Luebo and are being baptized. 
This is due to the influence of the auxiliary and to 
increased personal work done by native women at 
Luebo. The personal workers’ class of six or seven 
seem to be much in earnest, and are doing good work. 

Some twenty-five women over all the mission are 
teaching in the local station Sunday schools. A per- 
sonal class for leaders is being taught among the women 
at the Bible School at Mutoto. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR WOMEN 
Most of the stations are finding the annual con- 
ference for women a great help and inspiration. A new 
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idea tried out and recommended as good is an all-day 
prayer service the first day of the conference, a leader 
being chosen for each hour, from six in the morning 
until six in the evening. Another station found it 
helpful to borrow a missionary from another station 
to help teach the women. Another idea was to divide 
the women into groups, and have these groups visit 
in each home two or three days for an hour after the 
morning program. These groups were rotated, and in 
this way more personal contact was gained. 


Grris’ CrrcLEs 


Bibanga seems to be in the lead in working with 
girls outside the Home. They have eleven girls taking 
music lessons, some leading the singing at the women’s 
meetings. Luebo has four girls’ circles, and the girls 
are also taught sewing in the day-school. Mutoto has 
a promising crowd of from twenty-five to thirty ’teen- 
age girls, daughters of students and nurses for the 
children. These girls are taught on Sunday afternoon 
by one missionary, and another has them on Tuesday 
afternoon for Bible study and prayer, and for discus- 
sing their problems. Those who attend this Tuesday 
meeting are allowed to come on Thursday and sew. 
They and we have been much concerned about the 
“tshishimbi” dance, which is playing such havoc with 
the work in the outstations. 


A Norte oF INTERESTING INFOMATION 


We feel especially grateful to Dr. Smith for the 
emphasis he laid on woman’s work, and for the larger 
vision he gave us of our responsibility to them. In 
accordance with his urgent request that an especial 
effort be made to ascertain the proportion of baptized 
Christians among the women, all of our stations have 
reported, and the figures are as follows: 


Women 
483 

341 

392 
5,808 
3,396 


10,420 





Let's Have Good 


A good program you will have if you use the helps 
sent by the Committee on Woman’s Work for the July 
meeting. The Topic is “Our Flag and Home Mis- 
sions,” and the program has been prepared by that 
talented Auxiliary leader, Mrs. Walter Craven, of 
Missouri. It is entirely different from any program 
which we have ever used. Mrs. Craven suggests that 
this be a picnic meeting, with the Men-of-the-Church 
and the Young People invited, and that the women 
might even go so far as to invite some of both these 
groups to have a part on the program. 

Dispelling Darkness in the Congo is the topic of 
the July circle program. Those who desire to build 


Programs in July! 


their own program will find much helpful material 
in the April issue of “The Survey,” Foreign Mission 
section. The circle program should, of course, be much 
more informal than that of the auxiliary, and more 
women should have a part on it. This might be a 
program of Congo superlatives, asking each woman to 
come prepared to give from her reading of the April 
“Survey,” and other items she may have read of work 
in Africa, what she considers: 

1. The most interesting fact. 

2. The most pathetic story. 

3. The most humorous incident. 

4. The most challenging appeal. 
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WE THANK YOU! For the oil to keep the Lantern 
burning we thank the following women: Mrs. J. A. 
Burgess, Mrs. J. M Cates, Mrs. R. C. Douglas, Mrs. S. H. 
Askew, Mrs. J. N. Montgomery, Mrs. H. G. Norman, Mrs. 
R. A. White, Mrs. Norman G Hardy, Miss Hattie Bainum, 
Mrs. J. C. Oehler, Mrs. F. T. Summers, Mrs. F. K. Sims, 
and Mrs Audley Morton. We need more fuel if the l:ght 
is to burn brightly. Help us, please. 

ak kK * 


ONE BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLE, after the supper 
and the regular program, had a delightful way of getting 
information and fun during the social hour. They were 
seated at a long table for supper, so those on one side 
were pitted against the other side in a “Who’s Who” 
contest. The names included present-day people of promi- 
nence, some local men and women (giving the given and 
surname without the prefix Mr., Mrs., etc.), names of 
our church officials, occasionally a missionary, some 
Biblical names—like “Shem Noah”—some ancient names, 
and very occasionally a “stumper.” The contest was con- 
ducted like a spelling match, each woman giving promptly 
the information or the opportunity to answer passed 
across the table. A record was kept so the winners could 
be awarded a prize, valuable only in that it produced 
much merriment. 

5 * * 

CIRCLE ACTIVITIES gleaned from several reports. 

1 Collecting magazines, church and Sunday-school 
papers for distribution to jails, benevolent homes, pa- 
tients in hospitals, prisoners in road camps. 

2. Putting Church papers, worth-while literature and 
attractive leaflets or tracts in railroad and bus stations, 
also filling stations in the country. 

3. Sewing for Red Cross, needy families, White Cross, 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, etc. 

4. Holding all day meetings in home of members with 
two or three machines moved in and garments made for 
local relief agencies. 

5. Sending boxes of used but good clothing to mission 
schools. 

6. Placing flowers in the church for Sunday service. 

7. Sending flowers to the sick and to the hospitals 

8. Ministering to the needy of the congregat'on. 

9. Cooperating with the Pastor’s Aid Secretary in 
visiting newcomers, etc. 

10. Ministering by programs, rides, and visits to in- 
mates of old ladies’ homes, county homes, etc 

11. Helping the young people’s organizations. 

12. Cooperating with others in seeing that the church, 
the surrounding lawn, and shrubs are well-cared-for. 

At least one activity a month added to a well-rounded 
worship and educational program in the circle will cer- 
tainly provide an interest for every member during the 
year, and inasmuch as these services are rendered in 
His name, they are rendered unto Christ Himself. 
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CANTERN 


Mail suggestions to 


The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ONE SYNODICAL, finding it inadvisable to have a 
state conference for Negro women, had a number of local 
conferences in different sections of the state. Each 
conference was held for three mornings from 8:30 A. M. 
to 12:00 noon, and many local and near-by women were 
reached. The program consisted of Bible study, health 
talks, Sunday-school methods, and talks on home-making. 
Though the program could not be as intensive as in the 
longer conference, the leaders felt that the much larger 
number of women reached from all sections of the state 
was an advantage. One synodical has both types of con- 
ference. Your auxiliary may wish to conduct this sum- 
mer a short conference for the Negro women of your 
community. 


* ” * 


ONE AUXILIARY REPORTS that the review of the 
Story of Our Church was given by the Business Woman’s 
Circle in a most unique and effective way through the 
“eye-gate” as well as the “ear-gate.” A member of the 
auxiliary writes: ‘We had a table for each chapter, 
with posters, pictures, literature and books descriptive 
of the chapter. As each one gave a review of her chap- 
ter, she stood by her table and used the articles on it to 
describe what she had to say. The business women had 
invited the auxiliary and men, too, for this review, send- 
ing out most attractive invitations.” 


* * * 


ONE CIRCLE CHAIRMAN made her circle the means 
through which she led many fr’ends to accept Christ as 
Saviour Every new contact meant, to this chairman, 
another opportunity for service to her Master. She felt 
it her responsibility as far as possible to lead everyone 
into right relationship with her Lord. Every effort was 
made to this end. From the very first contact, through 
her social and religious life, her manner expressed gen- 
uine interest and desire to know them better and lead 
them into her joys. She made it a point to secure the 
names and address and church relationship, if possible, 
of all the women she met. Within a week’s time she 
visited these new friends and cord'ally invited them to 
visit her circle and not only this, but made an engage- 
ment with them to go with her in her car to the circle 
meeting. The members of the circle caught something 
of this chairman’s spirit of cordiality and earnest zeal 
to make welcome the visitors who came to the circle. 
The chairman had members of the circle to visit these 
friends during the coming weeks and saw that some one 
of the members who had the use of her car was re- 
sponsible for bringing these women to other circle meet- 
ings. The chairman continued her visiting and interested 
the women in every phase of the church work—circle, 
aux'‘liary, Sunday school, and the church services. When 
she felt that the fruit of these labors and prayers was 
ripe, she then called her pastor and said re | 
think Mrs is now ready to unite with our church.” 
The pastor, in commenting upon this service of this 
woman, sa‘d, “Through this simple yet definite program 
of personal work this chairman has led literally dozens 
of women to the Lord.” 
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Apple Seed 


By COTHRAN G. SMITH, D. D. 


pioneer days, was one of thousands who, pressing 

westward past the barrier of the Appalachians, 
shared in the winning of the west. But Johnny was 
no ordinary pioneer. Before leaving his home in the 
east, he stopped at a cider mill and filled a small bag 
with apple seeds picked from the pulp. Then, wherever 
in his pilgrimage he passed a fertile spot, he planted 


J sioner APPLESEED, hero of a legend of the 


a tree. Johnny has long since passed on through the 


sunset into the unseen, but he left his trail in beau- 
tiful trees that stood to mark the way by which he 
passed. And their fragrance in the spring and their 
fruitfulness in the autumn will long be cherished as 
a memorial of his humble but profitable life. 

Surprising it was how many places he found to tuck 
away a seed. So many quiet places over headland and 
prairie were waiting to be wakened into fruitfulness 
by his planting. “So,” said Jesus, “is the Kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground.” 
The field for the Kingdom’s sowing is never hard to 
find. The little child in one’s home, the neighbor 
across the hedge, the customer in the store, the stranger 
in the highway beset us on every side. And there is 
scarcely a day that does not bring near us some ear 
opened and waiting for a word bravely spoken for our 
Lord and for his Church. 

What an adventure it is to risk the sowing of a word. 
What a speculation there may be in the casting of a 
gospel seed! For a single seed contains within itself, 
and may produce, a forest. And such from its earliest 
beginning has been the record of the Kingdom of God. 

From its modest origins it grew up in silence and 
in quiet, tree-like strength, “deriving,” as Gibbon said, 
“new vigor from opposition,” and finally erected the 
triumphant banner of the Cross on the ruins of the 
Roman capitol. After the passing of all these years, 
its creeds are confessed by the most distinguished peo- 
ples of the world and by their missionary zeal it has 
been preached and believed in the most distant and 
savage corners of the earth. 

Edward Gibbon, in his History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, tells the story of the 
phenomenal progress and establishment of Christianity 
in its classic infancy, and shows in a sentence the 
secret of its great conquests: “The promise of divine 
favor was universally proposed to the freeman and the 
slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew 
and to the Gentile... .. It became the most sacred 








duty of the new convert to diffuse among his friends 
and relatives the inestimable blessing which he had re- 
ceived.” That is to say that every believer became 
in a high and spiritual sense a brother to the planter 
of apple seeds. 


Christian merchants adventuring along public high- 
ways which had been constructed for use of the legions, 
refugees from persecuted Christian centers penetrating 
into every heathen city from Damascus to the farthest 
extremity of Spain or Britain, as they went planted 
everywhere some seed of Christian hope, some in- 
fluence of Christian manners or morals or doctrine. 


The strength of the Christian movement lay in the 
fact that its message was so faithfully borne by men 
of the humblest rank. Fishermen and artisans had 
seen the world’s Redeemer raised from the dead: sin- 
ners and slaves, had by faith, received a new heart, a 
new freedom and an abounding hope of eternal life. 
This happy experience they simply told. 


Now what our Church is returning to, in this year 
of evangelism, is a new sense of the privilege and op- 
portuntiy of retelling the old, old story. There has 
never been anything so dynamic as the story of the 
Cross and the empty Tomb. It takes root as no other 
idea does in the human mind. It enters directly and 
sways as no other influence does the human heart. It 
melts down as no other appeal can melt down the 
sinner’s barrier of suspicion and obstinacy. Like a 
seed of unconquerable vitality it grows in the most un- 
promising soil and flourishes in beauty and fruitfulness 
unexcelled. 


You cannot afford to stand aloof. Call by, next 
Sunday morning, and take your neighbor to church or 
at least take his children to Sunday school. Speak a 
good word for your minister and your church. Or 
better still, speak out frankly and simply what your 
heart feels concerning the Christ and press his gentle 
claim upon the life of your friend. What possible 
harm can be done? What misunderstanding can in 
any way arise? What exception can be taken to the 
man who wishes to carry a supply of gospel seed and 
who wishes to leave the world just a bit sweeter and 
brighter for his having traveled in it? Can member- 
ship in the Christian Church ever mean anything else 
than marching with this great history-making column 
of seed scatterers who sow the world with peace and 
who plant it with beauty and salvation? 
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WHAT IS THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE? 


EACHERS feel the need for meeting at times 
7 with others engaged in the same work. They 

find that in such fellowship their own purposes 
are renewed and strengthened, and that ideas are ex- 
changed and experiences are shared which are very 
helpful to earnest workers. The Workers’ Conference 
is a meeting of the teachers and officers of the Church 
school for study and discussion of matters of common 
interest. It gives to the teachers and officers an oppor- 
tunity to come together for fellowship, and provides 
an inspirational and educational program which will 
give greater knowledge of the work, greater desire to 
work, and greater skill in working. 


THE VALUE OF THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Workers’ Conference can be of unmeasured value 
to the local Sunday school. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Sunday school succeeds or fails as 
the conference succeeds or fails. 

1. It offers a splendid opportunity for building the 
training of teachers around their teaching ex- 
periences. 

2. It provides group training through group discus- 
sion which is the most effective type of training. 

3. It gives to the workers a fellowship with other 
workers which will strengthen and support. 

4. It provides an opportunity to teachers and officers 
to share experiences, to study mutual problems, 
and to see the task in its widest aspects. 


WxHo SHOULD ATTEND THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE? 


The Workers’ Conference should be attended by all 
who have places of leadership in the Sunday school. 
The general officers, the departmental superintendents, 
the teachers, and the presidents of the Adult classes 
should attend. The presidents of the departments of 
the Young People’s Division, and the presidents of 
the classes in these departments may attend if deemed 
advisable. 


TIME AND PLACE FOR THE WorKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The most successful conferences are held around the 
supper table. The fellowship is delightful, more time 
is secured for discussion, and the meeting is more in- 
formal. Any evening during the week is suitable, many 
schools preferring Wednesday evening preceding prayer 
meeting. A supper meeting is not essential, however, 
and any time convenient to the group will be the best 
time. It may be held on Sunday afternoon or on an 
evening during the week. 


FINANCING THE SUPPER MEETING 


Ifa school decides to have supper meetings it must 
Provide for the additional expense. The following 
methods have been used: 

1. Ask each person to pay a specified amount. 

2, Ask each person to contribute a free-will offering. 

3. Include the estimated cost of .the supper in the 

Sunday-school budget and authorize the treas- 
urer to pay the bill incurred. 


The Workers’ Conference 
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The first method seemingly solves the problem, but 
often’ some faithful teacher, willing to give her time 
and strength but unable to give a very small amount 
of money, is embarrassed. The second method is very 
uncertain. The third method is ideal. There is no 
reason why the Sunday school should not pay for the 
suppers, especially since the teachers are freely giving 
their time to the Sunday school. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Responsibility for providing the conference program 
is a detail of administration and belongs to the Sunday- 
school Council which is composed of the general offi- 
cers and departmental superintendents. A committee 
on Workers’ Conferences should be appointed by the 
superintendent, chairman of the council, and given 
full responsibility for Workers’ Conferences. The pas- 
tor and director of religious education should be ex 
officio members. This committee should choose the 
theme, prepare the program, and apppoint the class, 
department, or committee to provide the supper. 

Under ordinary circumstances the logical person to 
preside is either the director of religious education, the 
general superintendent or the pastor. 


Topics FOR DISCUSSION 
“Where shall topics be found for Workers’ Confer- 
ences?” asks Dr. Vieth in Improving Your Sunday 
School. ‘The answer is simple,” he says. “They must 
grow out of the very life of the school.” The Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Conferences should make a con- 


stant study of the school and its needs. It will not be. 


difficult to find themes sufficient to keep the conference 
busy for a year. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful: 

a. A series of conferences may be built around 
Standards “A” and “B” of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

b. A series of conferences which will present va- 
rious phases of the educational program of the church— 
worship, curriculum, etc.—may be planned. 

c. Mimeographed programs for Workers’ Confer- 
ences may be secured without cost from the Section of 
Leadership Training, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

d. Programs are frequently printed in the editorial 
department of The Earnest Worker. 


PROGRAMS 
Several things should be said about the programs of 
Workers’ Conferences. 

1. They should be interesting. They can be dry- 
as-dust presentations of matters of academic 
interest only; they can be crowded out by trivial 
business wrangling; or they can be fresh pre- 
sentations and sincere discussions of problems 
of live interest. 

2. They should give opportunities for real discus- 
sions. Many themes require presentation of 
facts, but no program should close without op- 
portunity for group discussion. 

3. They should be inspirational. Teachers find the 
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work grows a trifle hard and monotonous at 
times. The Workers’ Conferences should re- 
fresh their spirits and renew their courage. 

4. They should be educational. The Workers’ Con- 
ference can be the finest agency in the church 
for training the rank and file of Sunday-school 
teachers. Every meeting should help in the 
making of better teachers. 


LEADERSHIP NECESSARY 


The success of the program depends largely on the 
leader. He should be a man—or woman—who has 
had a fair educational training and “who is willing 
to give thought to the skill necessary in the guidance 
of discussions.” He must feel sympathetically toward 
those who are “slow to speak,” and be a master of 
the gentle art of leading people to express themselves. 
Above all he should be a lover of the Lord Jesus. 

It should be said, too, that the success of a confer- 
ence will depend on those who take part on the pro- 
gram. Assignments should be made carefully and 
much guidance given to those who are preparing them. 
The responsibility for this guidance rests on the leader 
and the Committee on Workers’ Conferences of the 
Sunday-school Council. 


THE PLACE OF THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE IN 
THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Workers’ Conference is a splendid agency for 
training the teachers and officers of the Sunday school, 
but it should be remembered that it cannot give a 
_ complete program of training. A series of monthly 
conference programs is necessarily unconnected and 
general. The program of the Workers’ Conference is 
not meant to take the place of the program of Leader- 
ship Training. Rather it is one step, although a very 
essential step, in this program. It will serve its pur- 
pose if it improves the teaching work of the church and 
leads the teachers and officers on to a more intensive 
training. And it will be well worth all of the time and 
work and prayer spent on it. 


MAKING THE CONFERENCE A SUCCESS 


The following suggestions, adapted from an article 
on “Making the Workers’ Conference Worth While,” 
by C. W. Ricksicker in The International Journal of 
Religious Education and used by permission, will be 
found helpful: 

1. Make it known that business and trivial routine 

will have no place in the conference program. 

2. Let it be understood that all administrative de- 
tails will be cared for by the Sunday-school 
Council. 

3. Decide on the time for the regular meetings of 
the year to avoid conflicting appointments. 

4. Consider the pastor an ex officio member of all 
committees. He should have the privilege of 
speaking at all conferences that the Church- 
school program may correlate properly. 


PLANNING FOR THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
1. Let the program committee work through the pro- 
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gram very carefully, and let the leader be thor- 
oughly familiar with it. 

. Select long enough in advance the committee or 
department to serve the supper, if there is to be 
one. Select the menu and decide on the cost. 

. Plan with the custodian that the plant will be in 
readiness, open on time, properly heated and 
ventilated, with blackboard, song books, and 
other desired equipment in place. 

. Give publicity to the conference in the church 
calendar on the two Sundays preceding the con- 
ference. 

. Send reservation slips to every worker in the 
Church school the Sunday before the meeting, 
to secure the names of those who will attend the 
supper, those who will come for the program be- 
fore or after, and those who will be absent. 

. Instruct department heads on the Sunday preced- 
ing to boost attendance at the conference. 

. Plan a follow-up by department or division heads, 
church staff, superintendent or director. 

. Encourage in advance the prompt attendance on 
the part of those participating in the early part 
of the conference, as the pianist, leaders in de- 
votions, singing, stunts, and entertainment. 

. If departmental meetings precede or follow the 
general conference, these need to be planned 
definitely by supervisor or departmental super- 
intendents. 


PREPARING THE PROGRAM 
The whole success of the program will depend on 
the preparation which is made for it. The following 
suggestions may prove helpful: 

1. The committee responsible for selecting the theme 
should study very carefully the needs of the 
school and endeavor to make every conference 
program meet a real need. 

2. Theme and leader should be chosen by the Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Conference of the Sunday- 
school Council sufficiently in advance. Some 
have found it helpful to select topics and choose 
leaders for the year. 

. The committee and the leader should collect all 
material available. 

. All who take part on the program should be se- 
lected at least one month in advance. The 
leader of the program should go over each part 
of the program with the person responsible for 
that part in order to inspire and enthuse him. 

. All those taking part should meet for prayer 
just before the conference meets. 


CONDUCTING THE MEETING 

. Start on time regardless of the number present. 

. Follow the time allotment so that no part of the 
program exceeds its quota. 

. Use signal system to warn groups of the closing 
time of departmental meetings. 

. Avoid annoyance at meetings, such as may be 
caused by dishwashing, confusion from other 
activities, improper heating and lighting, etc. 

. Close the meeting on time. 
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FoLttow Up THE CONFERENCE 


1. Tactfully make those who were absent feel that 
they were missed. 

_ Make public to the whole school matters of gen- 
eral interest. 

. The Sunday-school Council should take an in- 
ventory of the conference, check up on the re- 
sults obtained, and make plans for the next con- 
ference based on these findings. 


bo 


Ww 


ADAPTING THE PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION TO 
THE SMALL CHURCH 


Many small schools will feel, and rightly so, that 
the organization suggested is entirely too elaborate. 
They will feel the need of doing many of the sug- 
gested things, but with less organization. This is 
entirely possible, and may be done in either of two 
ways: 

1. The Church Council may be retained as a sepa- 
rate agency, the Sunday-school Council and the Work- 
ers’ Conference being combined. Great care must be 
used, however, in combining the Sunday-school Coun- 
cil and the Workers’ Conference to protect the special 
sphere of each. This can be done by dividing the 
Workers’ Conference into two distinct periods. The 
first twenty minutes should be reserved strictly for 
business; the last forty minutes should be held for 
the educational program. This can be done success- 
fully, but only if the educational program be pro- 
tected from the encroachment of business matters. 

2. The Church Council, the Sunday-school Coun- 
cil, and the Workers’ Conference may be combined. 
If the three are combined, the Workers’ Conference 
should meet at least once yearly as a Church Coun- 
cil, and go over the whole educational program of 
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the local church. The presidents of the Men-of-the- 
Church, the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s organization should sit with the officers and 
teachers of the Sunday school at this meeting. The 
other meetings during the year should be of the Work- 
ers’ Conference combined with the Sunday-school Coun- 
cil, and the procedure could be the same as in the 
first plan. Again warning should be expressed against 
allowing business matters to encroach on the educa- 
tional program. 

There will be no difficulty in combining work and 
organization if the work and organization of the three 
groups outlined in this pamphlet is thoroughly under- 
stood. In any combination, it is necessary to take care 
that the work of all three agencies is accomplished. 
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Can You Tell Us? 


Question: It is my ambition to make our Sunday 
school a really wide-awake organization during 1933. 
Will you send me all literature you have that will in 
any way increase attendance, and increase offerings, 
and increase the interest of the teachers and leaders. 

Answer: I note that your Sunday school has a 
membership of forty-five, and I shall keep that in mind 
in the suggestions which I make. Of course, you know 
that much will depend on the local leadership and the 
amount of money available. I suspect that you will 
have to adapt many of the suggestions which are made. 

1. Know your field. Make a survey of the area 
for which your school is responsible and list every 
person, young and old. From this list make out your 
ideal school, assigning each unreached person to some 
class or department. Give the prospective names to 


the teachers or superintendents and ask the teacher 
or the class to be responsible for enrolling them in 
the school. Material which will help you is the Stand- 
ard for Village and Country Churches, also the Com- 
munity Canvass Card. 


2. Plan a simple but adequate organization. I 
would suggest: 

(a) Secure a copy of the International Council 
Standard B (for small churches), price 
15 cents, and check your church point 
by point with this standard. 

(b) Buy a copy of Religious Education in the 
Small Church by Sherrill, price 75 
cents, which will give you the supple- 
mental information needed. 

(c) Grade the school properly. 

(d) Install a simple system of records and ad- 
ministration of finances. Sample record 
cards will be sent on request. 

(e) Organize a Sunday-school Council to trans- 
act the business of the school. In a 
small school this would be composed of 
the whole group of workers. Do not, 
however, turn the Workers’ Conference 
into a business meeting. If only one 
meeting is possible divide the time, and 
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give part to business and part to an edu- 
cational program. 
(f) Organize a monthly Workers’ Conference. 


3. Create interest in your teachers and _ leaders. 
Sometimes this is easier said than done. Try: 


(a) A monthly Workers’ Conference with an 
educational program. This conference 
might be held in the home of one of 
the teachers or leaders. It should 
be an educational meeting and not a busi- 
ness meeting. Study the problems of 
your school: worship, finances, attend- 
ance, literature. It might be wise to 
get a copy of the International Council 
Standard B, and take it up section by 
section. After you study this through 
in your Workers’ Conference your teach- 
ers and leaders will understand the 
plans of the school. Mimeographed 
programs for Workers’ Conferences may 
be secured from the Section of Leader- 
ship Training, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
These programs appear monthly in The 
Earnest Worker. 


(b) Get your teachers and leaders helpful 
magazines. Encourage every teacher to 
read the editorial section of The Earnest 
Worker and the section on Religious 
Education in The Presbyterian Survey. 
Also get several copies of The Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, price $1.50 a year for single sub- 
scriptions, or $1.00 a year when five or 
more subscriptions are sent to one ad- 
dress; single copies 20 cents. This maga- 
zine may be secured from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; or we shall be glad to order it 
for you. 


(c) Get helpful books for your teachers. Be- 
gin a library in a small way. You 
might start with one book which could 
be passed from teacher to teacher. Try: 
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You Can Learn to Teach—Slat- 
tery 
How Can I Lead My Pupils to 
Christ ?—Pell 
Teaching for Christian Living— 
Vieth 
Improving Your Sunday School 
Vieth 
Add books as needed. 
(d) Send at least one teacher to a summer 
Leadership . Training School. 

4. Plan a constructive program of Leadership 
Training. Free leaflets on this subject may be pro- 
cured upon request. The one called One Way will 
suggest ten ways of training leaders. You can use 
several of these ways in your school. Perhaps you 
can have a standard class—your pastor is accredited 
to teach all Bible units in standard classes—-or you 
may have a local class. If a class is impossible you 
can train your teachers by a correspondence course. 


‘Many of these courses are supervised, and careful help 


is given until the work has been completed. 

5. Be sure that you have something in your school 
worth coming to get. Go over your curriculum. Do 
you use the Graded material? Is your service pro- 
gram attractive? Is your worship reverent and help- 
ful? Is your teaching adequate? Do you have suff- 
cient time? Do you begin on time? 

The following leaflets will be helpful: 

The Nursery Department of the Church School. 

The Beginners’ Department of the Church School. 

The Primary Department of the Church School. 

The Juniors-of-the-Church. 

Introduction to Kingdom Highways. 

The Adult Department of the Sunday School. 

What You Want to Know About the Home Depart- 
ment of the S. S. 

Duties of Secretaries of Religious Education. 

Leadership Training—Choose Your Way. 

Training Leaders. 

Standard Leadership Training Curriculum. 

Departmental Graded Sunday School Lessons. 

Presbyterian Sunday School Literature. 

Order from Committee on Religious Education and 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





Questions to Superintendents 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


RE you thinking ahead? There are many im- 

portant plans to be made for your fall work. 

Rally Day is not far away. The school must 
be brought back together and inspired for service. 
The program of fall work—leadership training, work- 
ers’ conference programs, surveys, etc.—must be 
planned. Are you thinking ahead? Leaders keep 
one step ahead of the folks who are led. 

Did you know that, even though you have only a 
one-room building, it will be possible for you to try 
out a departmental school this summer? Have some 
classes meet out of doors. You can experiment with 


some of the new methods which only the well-equipped 
schools can use in the winter. 

What are you doing about Rally Day? A member- 
ship committee ought to be at work gathering data, and 
a program committee thinking about a program. Did 
you read the DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION in the July Earnest 
Worker? It gives a number of suggestions for early 
preparations for Rally Day. 

And have you a teacher who is going to a summer 
leadership school? Just try it out this year. You 
will be pleased with the results. We must take Sunday- 
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school work seriously. 





Leadership training is the 


heart of Sunday-school work, and the leadership school 
is the heart of leadership training. 

Let me ask you again. about your outpost Sunday 
School. Is it running smoothly? Do you have enough 
teachers? Is your equipment adequate? Have you 
one at all? It is your big opportunity to share with 
others the gospel which you love. 


for your children must go on living in the world made. 
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Do you have a church council? It can have a 
profitable meeting in July. 

Did you ever write a card to a fellow? I am try- 
ing to give some help to general superintendents. 
Have I helped you any? Won't you write me a card 
and say so? I would like to know whether my ma- 
terial is helpful. Shall I continue it or not? Say: 
“IT saw it in The Survey.” 





Striking Paragraphs from Others 


“In safeguarding the education of the next genera- 
tion you will not be purely altruistic. If you care for 
your own children, you must take an interest in all, 


by all children.”—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, quoted 
in The New York " imes. 


* * 


In The British sinctiie Dr. Charles Brown, in an 
article with the title “If I Could Begin Again, ” names 
several things which he would do if ‘he were just start- 
ing his ministry. The following is of interest: 

“I would aim more definitely at a teaching 
ministry. An instructed discipleship is the great 
need of the hour, and there is far too little of the 
didactic element in preaching. Every sermon 
ought to aim at adding to the knowledge of the 
hearers. I would do what I did at the beginning 
—have a Bible class where I could invest the Bible 
with the interest and charm and power that es- 
sentially belong to it, and that are disclosed to 
the consecrated and diligent student. It is only 
an intelligent and instructed Christian life that 
will have sure anchorage when the storm breaks.” 


“In Sandringham Church there is one of the most 
beautiful windows in the world. It was made out of 
broken pieces of glass thrown aside as worthless debris. 
Love and reverence put them together, and when the 
sun shines through there is a complete picture of Christ. 
The activities associated with a church may seem a 
patchwork of trivialities. Opening doors, dusting pews, 
worship, testimony, the Sunday-school class, the. parcel 
of groceries, the handshake, a sister’s kiss on the cheek 
of a drunken woma elicate things too sacred 
to mention. Trivialities! Out of them God is making 
a complete whole.”—British Weekly. 





* * * 


“Someone must catch the vision of the new way and 
tarry long enough at the burning bush to get on fire. 
Then the sparks will begin to fly, for visions put into 
flesh and blood, speech and action, are charged with 
a communicable energy—they are contagious. Someone 
else will catch this energy, and, by and by, the smok- 
ing flax will start a conflagration.”—Hawk in The 
International Journal of Religious Education. 








COUNTRY CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXTENSION 


HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Director 
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Hanna 


ee Church, Hoke County, North Carolina 


centennial April 16-19, 

1933. Sabbath, April 16, 
was Home-coming Day, At 
the morning service, Rev. Mul- 
drow McLaughlin, a son of the 
church, preached a_ splendid 
and inspiring sermon.. At noon 


A NTIOCH celebrated her 


a picnic lunch was served. In 


the afternoon, the pastor, Rey. 


“George W. Hanna, conducted 
. @ reminiscent. service.’ At this 
. Service were ‘six members” or 
fortier members, one in her 
‘ninetieth yéar, and the other 


five well over eighty years old. 


‘Many former members and some present thembers 
spoke of interesting things that had -happened in 
“Old Antioch” in by-gone days. This was a most 
inspiring service, and although it lasted about two and 
a half hours, the people seemed loath to bring it to a 
close. At the evening hour, Rev. C. E. Hodgin, D. D., 
another son of Antioch Church, preached.an excellent 
sermon to an appreciative audience. “Antioch is always 
glad to welcome back her sons who have given their 
lives to the gospel ministry. 

On Tuesday: and Wednesday, Fayettéville Presby- 
tery met at Antioch to help celebrate: her centennial. 


“At the opening service, the pastor; on behalf -of the 
‘Woman’s Auxiliary; presented ‘to the - ‘presbytery a 


gavel, made from a piece: of one of the sills of ‘the 
first Antioch Church, which: was built in 1833. The 
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sill was long-leaf heart pine and was in excellent con- 
dition. The gavel was made by Mr. Hanna, and 
Mr. M. C. McDonal, of Red Springs, and finished by 
Mrs. Hanna, who had been appointed by the auxiliary 
to have the gavel made. 

Wednesday was another big day. At eleven o’clock 
special centennial exercises were held. These were in 
charge of the pastor. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. J. A. Caligan, of Wadesboro, N. C., who was a 
former pastor. The Scripture lesson was read by his 
son, Rev. James Caligan, who was born at Antioch. 

After the sermon, Mr. W. C. Hodgin read the his- 
tory of the church which he had written. Then a 
most interesting paper, written by Mrs. Mary B. 
McLean who is almost ninety years old and a former 


member, was read. Mrs. McLean told of the meeting © 


of presbytery here sixty-eight years ago, shortly after 
Sherman’s army had camped on the church grounds 
and had used the church pews to make a corduroy road. 
across the swamp, and of how the congregation had 
to make temporary seats to use for presbytery. She 
gave the names of many of the ministers who were at 
that meeting, and of a young licentiate, the Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson, who was examined and ordained. 

A very interesting part of the centennial was an ex- 
hibit in the Women’s Bible Class room, presided over 
by Mr. Worth Currie. In this exhibit were many in- 
teresting things, as follows: the old Bible, given to 
the church by the Antioch Bible Society in 1835, and 
in which many of Sherman’s men wrote; the hymn book 
which was used in the pulpit by Rev. Hector McLean, 
the first pastor, and which was carried away by one 
of Sherman’s men, and later returned; a pewter com- 
munion set which is said to have been given to the Old 
Raft Swamp Church, mother of Antioch, and the first 
Presbyterian church in Robeson County, by Rev. James 
Campbell, who brought. it over from Scotland with 
him; the sessional records, beginning in 1833, and 
many other historical items. The Old Bible was used 
on the pulpit on Home-coming Day. At the communion 
service on Tuesday, the old communion table out of 
the first church was used. 

During the last hundred years Antioch has not only 
sent out seven sons into the ministry, three daughters 
as ministers’ wives, three others into definite service 
for the Master, but hundreds of others who have served, 
or are now serving the church in other fields, as elders, 
deacons, or private members. In the last nine years 
about sixty young people have gone out from this con- 
gregation. Thus Antioch continues to be a feeder for 
other churches. 


HISTORY OF ANTIOCH CHURCH 
Written by Mr. W. C. Hodgin 

Antioch Church, near Red Springs, North Carolina, 
is one of the eighty-six rural churches in Fayetteville 
Presbytery. In the churchyard there is pointed out 
the place where Rev. Hector Mclean, on December 
9, 1832, preached his first sermon to this people. His 
text was, “The wages of sin is death.” 

Mr. McLean had, at that time, just heen graduated 











Antioch Church 


from Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. He be- 
came the first pastor of Antioch Church, and continued 
as such for a period of fifty-six years, this being his 
only pastorate. 


Antioch Church was organized March 10, 1833, by 
the Rev. Archibald Buie. It is properly a continuation 
of old Raft Swamp Church in what was then Robe- 
son County. The present house of worship stands near 
the spot where the first church was built in 1833, on 
the west side of the Great Raft Swamp, and on the 
road which was formerly the great mail route from 
Fayetteville, North Carolina to Cheraw, South Caro- 
lina. The first elders were James Smith, Sr., a native 
of Ireland, Archibald I. Currie, Randal Currie, Esq., 
and Angus Currie, Sr., the two latter natives of Scot- 
land. As soon as the people had a house in which to 
worship God, they procured a library, and organized 
a Sabbath school, June 23, 1833. 


The first communion service was held the first Sab- 
bath of October, 1833, and the first Sabbath of Oc- 
tober has, up to the present time, always beeen observed 
as communion Sabbath. The pastor was assisted in 
this service by Rev. John McIntyre, Rev. Archibald 
‘McQueen, and Rev. Joseph Brown. “It was a time 
when God was pleased to pour out his spirit. Souls 
were convicted and many were converted 
to God. . . During its progress no sound could 
be heard but the sobbings of the heaving heart that was 
in agony on account of sin.” 


“Father McLean” took an active part in the Sab- 
bath school and prayer meeting. He was a promoter, 
and for several years a principal of Antioch Academy. 
During his whole life he was keenly interested in the 
success of this school. He was president of the first 
temperance society ever formed in this section. The 
secret of his life is in the fact that he was preeminently 
a man of prayer. His diary breathes an atmosphere 
of prayer on every page. He not only prayed for his 
friends in distress and error, but, like his Master, he 
prayed for his enemies; for in his diary we read: 
“Antioch Church was greatly injured by Sherman’s 
army, and our Sabbath-school library was either de- 
stroyed or taken away. -May God forgive them and 
bring them to repentance. May God sanctify these 
trials to us.” 
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A part of Sherman’s army camped on the church 
grounds. Some of them wrote in the pulpit Bible and 
hymn book, these books still being in the possession of 
the congregation. The pews of the church and parts 
of Antioch Academy were used to make a corduroy road 
over the swamp for the transportation of the artillery. 

For about one year prior to “Father McLean’s” 
death in 1889, he was assisted by Rev. J. M. Clark, 
then a seminary student. From the death of ‘Father 
McLean,” Mr. Clark served as stated supply and as 
pastor for about three years. Since the resignation of 
Rev. Mr. Clark, Antioch has been served by the fol- 
lowing pastors: 

Rev. S. M. Rankin, 1894-1897; Rev. D. W. Fox, 
one year, 1897; Rev. C. F. Rankin, 1899-1901; Rev. 
J A. Caligan, 1902-1907; Rev. W. T. Walker, 1907- 
1910; Rev. V. R. Gaston, 1910-1916; Rev. J. W. 
Goodman, 1917-1924; Rev. George W. Hanna, 1924 
to the present time. 

Antioch has furnished the following to the gospel 
ministry: Rev. James A. Smith, Rev. John Gilbert 
Conoly, Rev. Charles E. Hodgin, D.- D., Revs. Archie 
McLauchlin, Muldrow McLauchlin, Murphy McLauch- 
lin, and Rev. D. A. McNeill. The three McLauchlins 
are brothers, a rather rare contribution for one family 
to make to this exalted profession. 

Special seasons of outstanding revivals heve been 
experienced in Antioch. At one time, Rev. Archibald 
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McQueen assisted the pastor in special services, when 
there was an outpouring of the Holy Spirit and when 
thirty-seven adults united with the church. In 1877 
there was another gracious outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, when fifty-seven new members were added to 
the church, many of them adults, and some approaching 
the sunset of their career. The preaching on this oc- 
casion was by two brothers, Revs. Archibald and Mar- 
tin McQueen. Again in 1885, Rev. Archibald 
McQueen, assisted by Roger Martin, conducted a re- 
vival when forty-four new members were added to the 
church. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary was organized February 
26, 1835. It was called the Antioch Female Mission- 
ary Association, Auxiliary to the Central Board of 
Foreign Missions. Their zeal was shown by the fact 
that, on one occasion, three gold rings were handed 
in for benevolences, and on another occasion, mention 
is made of two gold rings and a breastpin. 

The Christian Endeavor Society was organized by 
Rev. V. R. Gaston. The Junior League was organized 
by Mrs. George W. Hanna in 1925. Both societies 
have given splendid training to our young people. 

On this, the one hundredth anniversary of her 
existence, being at peace with sister denominations, 
Antioch commends to rising generations her spirit of 
brotherly love, and bids them cherish her priceless tra- 
ditions as an heirloom for the generations yet to follow. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 








A Pastor's Appreciation of a Director's Work 
in a Local Church 


HE writer is pastor of the church where the work 
fi was done which was discussed by a presbyterial 
director of religious education in an article pub- 
lished in a recent issue of The Presbyterian Survey on 
the subject: “A Director’s Work in a Local Church.” 
The visit of this consecrated and talented director 
to a church which itself needs a full-time director of 
teligious education, was truly the wedge that opened 
up Many opportunities for the pastor and his work, 
and paved the way for future visits from the worker. 
As was pointed out, the church had been without a 
definite denominational program. The Church School 
was being run in a rather haphazard manner. There 
was but one expressional organization in the church, 
and its work was rather limited in scope. Yet, there 
are few churches in the entire bounds of the Assembly 
which have a more strategic location as to possibilities 
of growth and service than this particular church. 

The new pastor was well aware of the ability and 
usefulness of presbyterial directors of religious educa- 
fon, Since he could not employ a full-time worker to 
assist him, he was desirous of securing the aid of the 
worker in his presbytery, whose charm, talent, and ef- 


fectiveness had been widely heralded. In conferences 
between the pastor and the worker, the pastor expressed 
some of his ambitions for the work needed in the 
church. The worker offered suggestions as to how these 
things might be accomplished. 

He was well aware that in many cases a worker can 
accomplish things which a pastor could never handle. 
The problems were laid before the worker. Idcas were 
discussed concerning the need of certain phases of work. 
She was turned loose to use all the propaganda, ability, 
and leadership at her disposal, and to find an opening 
to insert the wedge that would finally pave the way for 
a rounded-out departmental program, which was sin- 
cerely desired by the pastor and session of the church. 

That her efforts were not in vain is evidenced by 
the fact that the Church School is now operating on 
a completely departmental basis, functioning thus in 
an efficient and spiritual manner for the first time in 
the forty-four year’s history of the church. New leaders 
have been discovered. And just recently a new class 
was organized through the adult department for a group 
heretofore completely neglected. 

As an added expressional activity, the Seniors and 
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Intermediates were organized along the Kingdom High- 
ways Plan. At first the two groups met together. But 
in three months the growth was so rapid that it was 
necessary to divide and to establish separate organiza- 
tions. Since the visit of the worker, the young people 
have continued their program of activities with in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

Then, in the Woman’s Work what is almost a miracle 
has occurred. As was pointed out in the article by 
the director which inspired this appreciation of her 
work, and the work of others like her, there were well 
over one hundred women who were members of this 
church, while less than ten were active in the auxiliary 
work. Two circles were struggling along. The worker 
painted a splendid picture of what might be possible 
through “harnessing” the talents of the women. Re- 
cently the pastor and his wife entertained the women 
of this church. In the course of the evening the pastor 
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urged the women to pledge themselves to a program of 
cooperation with the Assembly’s plan of work for the 
women. Only four out of a large attendance from the 
women failed to sign the pledge. Two of these were 
not members of the church; one of the others is to 
leave town soon; while the other “‘just was not inter- 
ested in the auxiliary.” All of which was so encour- 
aging that a complete reorganization of the auxiliary 
has been effected. Instead of two circles, there are 
now four. Instead of a handful of “faithfuls” doing 
all the work, every woman member in the church, one 
hundred and thirty strong, has been assigned to mem- 
bership in one of the four circles. 

The presbyterial directors of religious education are 
worth while. It is good that some presbyteries have 
them available for unselfish service in all the churches. 
The only regret in this particular church is the present 
inability, because of finances, to employ one all time. 
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Program of the Young People's League of a Presbytery 
fem young people of Congaree Presbytery had a 


splendid meeting of the League this spring in 
Shandon Presbyterian Church, Columbia, S. C. 
There were 214 enrolled. The following program was 
presented. It is given to the Church as an illustra- 


tion of what the young people are doing in their league 
work. 


A.M. 
9:30 Devotional (by young people). 
9:45 Greetings by president of Shandon Young Peo- 
ple. 
Response by president of the Y. P. League. 
9:55 “What We Are Here for,” by Rev. J. H. Cud- 
lipp. 
10:00 “Young People Winning Others for Christ”— 
Address by Rev. R. C. McQuilken. 

10:30 Group Conferences (delegates will be divided 
into several groups and will be led in the dis- 
cussion of several phases of the subject just 
introduced. Selected leaders will have charge). 
Song Service. 

Reports on Morning Conferences. 
Business Session. President in charge. 


P.M. 
12:30 LUNCHEON. 
Table Fun. ) 
1:30 Recreation. Rev. S. K. Phillips in charge. 
2:30 Stewardship Pageant. (By young people.) 
3:00 “How to Improve Our Young People’s Work” — 
Address by Rev. J. W. Conyers. 
:30 Group Conferences (after same method of the 
Morning Conferences). 
:30 Song Service. 
:45 Reports on Afternoon Conferences. 
:00 Missionary Curios (presentation by daughter of 
African missionaries). 
:30 Roll call of churches. Reports—“One-Minute.” 
:00 Recess. 
:15 THE BANQUET (Colonel Cudlipp presiding). 


(Colonel Cudlipp in charge of 


EVENING PROGRAM 
Table Fun. 
Conference Movies. 
Four ‘““Three-Minute” Supper Speeches. 
Challenge Service. 
Friendship Circle. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—June 1, 1933 


Decrease for two months 


$7,151.84 
5,261.64 


$1,890.20 
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LACK-SWATHED, pious matrons in Mexico’s 
B capital and provincial cities are telling their chil- 

dren that the end of the world is near, for is it 
not written that before the coming of the Anti-Christ 
the church will be “diminished, hunted and outlawed, 
and its faithful shall worship under the ground and 
in the depths of the forest” exactly as in the days 
of pagan and arrogant Rome? Out in the fields and 
up in the Sierras the peons comment in verse form on 
the latest demonstration that Calles has sold his soul 
to the devil; a Senor Arzobispo (a Lord Archbishop) 
has been expelled, sent out among strangers to live 
away from his own people and his own soil, and this 
is unthinkably sad. 

And the troubled world glances fleetly at the dead- 
lock between State and Church, unaware for the most 
part that it is witnessing perhaps the climax of a 
mighty drama on which the curtain rose more than 
four centuries ago—to the mystic, a grip between God 
and Satan for the Mexican soul; to the liberal, a duel 
for power. 

The plot is fascinating and the cast brilliant, but 
the scenes are so numerous and so inextricably dove- 
tailed into other days that few but historians with a 
taste for dynamic complexities realize that this latest 
development traces back beyond the hubbub of 1926 
to the Constitution of 1917, beyond that of Jaurez and 
Maximilian, back to the Revolution of Independence 
in 1810 and to the end of the Inquisition, back through 
numerous clashes between Viceroys and Archbishops, 
still further back to the time when Pope Julian II 
granted the King of Spain certain great powers on 
church matters, and so, finally, to 1493 and the spec- 
tacle of Pope Alexander assigning America to the 
Spanish crown! 

Yet, without this realization in mind the position of 
the church in Mexico, now, the character of Mexican 
Catholicism and the thoughts and feelings of the Mex- 
ican people in regard to the sorrows of the Church are 
incomprehensible. For the issue that is being dis- 
puted now is not one week nor six years, but exactly 
one hundred and twenty-two years old. It is, speci- 
fically, the Church’s hostility to the Constitution of the 
Mexican Republic. 

The grounds upon which the Church denounces the 
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The Idols Are Not Forgotten | 


By ANITA BRENNER 


(An article copied from the December number of Mezican Life. 
Mexico. Used b y permission.) 
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Translated by Miss Katherine Gray, Zitacuaro, 


Constitution have, indeed, changed. In 1810, they 
were “the heresy of democracy”; in 1833, the State’s 
appropriation of formerly royal rights in church mat- 
ters and the abolition of compulsory tithes; in 1857 
Juarez’s expropriation of church property, which had 
grown to more than half of the national wealth, and 
also the bulk of the present laws circumscribing church 
activities and privileges; in 1917 the restatement of 
these laws and the addition of others limiting the num- 
ber of priests allowed to officiate; in 1926 the enforce- 
ment of this legislation, and now the sum total of 
steadily heavier pressure on the Church. 

In a century and a quarter the Church in Mexico 
has been driven from a proud throne of political, 
economic, and spiritual supremacy to what is now al- 
most unique subordinacy. It is all but outlawed, and 
where, before, the Pope commanded, the King listened, 
and the Viceroy obeyed, priests may not even claim the 
rights of citizens, may not vote, or hold office, or cri- 
ticize or comment publicly or privately on the laws and 4 
authorities over them. The Church has lost all her 
potent international weapons and all her national 
powers except those spiritual, and now the State, ham- 
mering ever for smaller and smaller quotas of priests 
for the larger and larger number of worshippers, aims 
directly at the bond between the Church and her faith- 
ful. 

The strength of this bond will decide the strength 
of the Church, for, excepting perhaps international 
opinion, the Church has no defense except the quality 
and temper of her hold on the Mexican masses. These 
masses have not the vaguest idea of how crucially she 
is prostrate, but throughout have never thought of 
themselves as anything but orthodox children of the 
Apostolic Roman Catholic faith. 

There is, perhaps, one Mexican in ten thousand, 
whether Spanish-skinned aristocrat, mestizo bourgeois, 
or Indian peon, who has not been baptized into this 
faith. All the streets of every town lead to a square, 
and that square frames the doors of a church. In 
many villages there may not be enough houses to make 
even one street, but the square is there with the church 
or monastery dwarfing the clustered huts like a huge 
gray old battleship in a squadron of dugout canoes. 

Some towns, Cholula, for example, have far more 
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churches than dwellings, and the colored majolica domes 
in most cities make them look from above like nests 
full of Easter eggs. No one has ever been able to count 
them. There are so many thousands that the historian 
of the Church in Mexico, Father Geronimo Mendeita, 
said it could not be done. 

The focus of every humble Mexican household is a 
wreathed image perpetually lighted by a bit of tallow 
and perfumed with copal, a native resin which smells 
like nothing in the English language. The children 
tumbling about on the moist earth floor below it may 
be innocent of clothing, but each is sure to wear a 
scapulary, a rosary, or at least a small blessed medal 
on a string around his neck. The tunic of every 
soldier covers a similar devout protection. Everywhere 
hills are topped with crosses, trails punctured with 
shrines. The Madonna of Guadalupe, the Lord of 
Chalma, Our Lady of Soledad, and the Holy Child 
of Atocha, stand guard even over saloon bars and ride 
in tattered miniature on the dashboards of taxis, jitneys 
and busses, in trolleys, locomotives and cabooses. 

And yet the grave, courageous men who brought 
Christianity to Mexico could hardly forbear saying, as 
each looked at his flocked worshippers, ““These natives 
are not Christians.” A century and a half after the 
conquest of Cortez, when every native temple had been 
razed and rebuilt and there were no more idols to be 
seen in public places, Father Jacinto de la Serna wrote: 


“The idols are not forgotten, as we believed; for even 
though the natives believe there is a God, they also be- 
lieve that the worldly things come by way of their idols. 
And thus they plead with them and fear them more than 
the true God which has been preached to them, and ven- 
erate them more. And there are teachers among them 
ira who sell these idols and tell them that 
they give prosperity and though it may take a 
great deal of work to make the crops grow, they neverthe- 
less believe that success is due to the idols. Therefore, 
» they offer animals, food, drink and the blood of 
chickens and animals. There are some who even go so 
far as to shed their own blood, as was done in the old 
days, pricking their ears and skins in places not easily 
seen. And they provoke their gods for rain, and when 
they sow and harvest, and also in other undertakings.” 


Nowadays nearly every Eucharistic Congress hears 
reports of something idolatrous in Mexico, and every 
anthropologist, explorer and archeologist records idol 


worship, open and disguised. I have a box full of 
“prosperity idols” myself, and I have seen the prac- 
tices which Father de la Serna reports countless times. 
And it is a sad thing to see a tired country priest leave 
the church after singing mass and lock himself up, 
or ride away quickly when the rythmic shuffle of drums 
and the thin scream of a bamboo pipe off on a little 
hill somewhere preludes the strange, unorthcdox fes- 
tival of some saint or madonna which, as Father Men- 
dieta complains, “the Spaniards have given them, 
thinking that with these alone they should be satis- 
fied. But they, having a hundred gods, wanted a hun- 
dred more, if more were given.” 

There is the story of Gaudalupe, the Dark Madonna 
of Tepeyac Hill, who appeared to a charcoal burner 
named Juan Diego and asked for a home. When the 
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Indian went to the Archbishop he was disbelieved. 
The Virgin appeared thrice to Juan Diego, the last 
time in the dead of winter, just at the season of the 
great ceremonies for rain and just at the place too. 
She caused roses to grow on the rocks of the hillside 
before Juan’s delighted gaze, and bade him take the 
roses to the skeptical clergyman as proof of the miracle. 
When the Indian unrolled his ayate, or carrying-net, 
the Madonna appeared stamped on its coarse strands. 
The net may still be seen at the shrine on the top of 
Tepeyac Hill, reached by a picturesque stairway which 
the pious climb on their knees. 

Father Sahagun wrote of the miracle of Guadalupe: 


“Near these mountains there are three or four places 
where they used to offer most solemn sacrifices and to 
which pilgrims came from distant lands. One of these 
is a little hill called Tepeyac. In this place they had 
a temple dedicated to the mother of the gods, whom they 
called Tonantzin, which means ‘Our Mother.’ .. . So 
they come to visit this Tonantzin from afar as much as 
before; which devotion is suspicious, because everywhere 
there are many churches for our Lady and they do not 
attend those; but they come from great distances here.” 


He might have been writing today. Tepeyac Hill 
brings many thousands of pilgrims from all over the 
land, and Guadalupe’s festivals are attended by the 
same assemblages upon which Father Sahagun cast 
his wary eye. Her day, December 12, actually begins 
about the fourth, and is the peak of Mexican fiestas. 
It eclipses Christmas and Easter and thoroughly excites 
and exhausts Catholic Mexico, especially her mystic 
peasants, whose fiesta it really is! 

The scene has caught the imagination and the pen 
of every literate beholder; the thousands of unkempt, 
serene-eyed Indians, emerged each from the isolation 
of his hut into the shrill bustle of this intent crowd; 
humped, sprawled, squatted, arched over camp fires on 
Tepeyac Hill and its sister slopes, in the streets of 
Guadalupe village, in the court yards of its churches, 
opening living alleys and arenas for weaving proces- 
sions of dancers, who brush the tops of the altars with 
their feathered head dresses and come out thumping, 
rattling, stamping insistently in the sun; chattering 
and bargaining in decorated booths for the merchandise 
of all the villages represented. 

This against a background of church, sky and moun- 
tain unforgettably picturesque, with the wind combing 
a million fringed tissue-paper festoons. The smell— 
copal, hot grease, chili, the raw breath of pulque, the 
spice of wild flowers, and the moist sour odor of the 
human animal multiplied. The sound—dquaver of 
bamboo chirimias, twang of armadillo guitars, rapid, 
triple thump of tireless drums and the shh, shh, shh, 
of sandaled feet, and the wail, poignant, eerie, of the 
worshippers packed like sheaves of dry corn in the 
hot darkness of the shrine of shrines. 

The fiesta is like a sun in the planetary system of 
pilgrimage-fairs on which the Mexican religious cal- 
endar wheels. Every shrine of miraculous reputation 
draws on its immediate surrounding zone, at least for 
pilgrims and celebrants, and every village in Mexico 
has one and holds an annual festival in its honor. 








Foreign 
Missions 


This means that every Mexican peasant attends several 
such festivals each year. Thus his surplus crops and 
craft products are taken care of, and he also is insured 
against drought, pestilence, and plague. 

What the Church thinks of the peculiar nature of its 
Mexican domain it does not say. What the govern- 
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ment thinks is plain from the fact that it does not in- 
terfere with these rites, though the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids religious ceremonies anywhere outside 
the walls of a church. 

It is the breach in the bond between worshipper and 
Church that the government is now attempting to widen. 








Mexico—A 
By REV. W. A. ROSS, D. 


WONDER if you realize what a mixture of races 

is taking place in Mexico? Here in this country 

we have a melting pot. I returned three days ago 
from the sulphur baths in Cuatla and saw there a sort 
of cross section of the inhabitants of the country: 
Mexican, Spaniards, French, Syrians, English, South 
African, Canadians, Russians, and others—all were 
there. Cuatla itself is not far removed from multitudes 
of Indian villages scattered up and down the mountain 
sides or hidden back in the coves, and as we saw the 
inhabitants of these villages coming and going we were 
reminded that the one race that outnumbers the others 
is the Indian race. Few are the races of the earth that 
are not making their contribution to the formation of 
the new race that is growing up in Mexico, but it is 
the Indian race that forms the basis, and whose char- 
acteristics are entering into the life of the nation more, 
perhaps, than those of any of the others. All the foreign 
colonies cling to their national and racial customs, and 
preserve their own institutions. The French have their 
schools, their churches, their hospitals, their clubs; 
the Germans have their churches and schools; the Eng- 
lish and American have their hospitals, churches, 
schools, clubs; the Jews have their Synagogue and 
Y. M. H. A.; the Spaniards which outnumber the 
other foreign colonies, while mingling more readily for 
reasons of language and religion with the Mexicans, 
still have their own organizations. But in spite of 
the separate social and religious life of the foreign 
colonies, a constant amalgamation is taking place. The 
blood from all the nations is mingling here to form 
the Mexican nation. The names of the people are 
largely Spanish names, but among prominent Mexican 
families one finds MacGregors, Hills, Rosses, Robin- 
sons, besides German, French, Italian, Chinese, Syrian, 
Japanese names, as well as those of other races and 
nations. In the formation of the new race the Indians 
form the basis on which it is being built, and their 
characteristics are being projected into the nation of 
the future. They have qualities which are altogether 
worthy of being thus projected. 

Their habits of life are simple; their plan of life 
would seem to be to get on with as little as possible. 
They may have a better philosophy regarding material 
things than we Americans have. Even in their daily 
rounds of making a living they could teach us some 
lessons. When they go to market, for instance, with 
their wares, their purpose is not simply to sell their 
products, but live the day with their neighbors. On 
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the market square in Cuatla I made a small purchase 
from one of them, and of course went through the 
customary bargaining; it was part of his life; he had 
a good time as I was bringing his price down to a 
reasonable standard. If I should have offered to buy 
out his whole stock, paying full retail price for every- 
thing, he would have refused—he would have had noth- 
ing to do the rest of the day! His manner of makinz 
a living is not divorced from life—it is his life. Their 
loyalties to traditions, to customs, to inherited prin- 
ciples make the Indians a remarkable race. Many of 
those we saw in Cuatla wear the style of clothing and 
speak the languages handed down from their forebears. 
Each tribe has its own peculiar blanket, not unlike 
the Scottish plaids. I looked for the Ross Plaid! 
We overheard their chatter in their own native tongue. 

Then their graciousness in sharing with others what- 
ever they have is a race characteristic. Communal 
lands with water for the community was the basis of 
the economic life of the tribes when discovered by the 
Europeans. The greed of stronger races and the abuses 
of governments have largely broken this up, but it has 
not taken from them this readiness to share with others. 
And then their amazing patience! They have borne 
for centuries and still bear heavy burdens—men, 
women, and children all bear them—and with a pa-# 
tience and a quietness of spirit which makes it all 
the more pathetic. 

All of these are good qualities, and when incor- 
porated into the life of the nation greatly enrich it; 
when captured by Christ, they produce a high typ 
of Christian. As the matter stands now, multitudes 
of them are neither incorporated into the currents of 
life of the nation nor are they in living touch with 
Christ. The Indian population is estimated a: from 
six to eight millions. The government is well aware 
of the problem of their incorporation into the national | 
life. The more aggressive ones have come out, and 
now the mixed races, largely Spaniard and Indian 
form 53 per cent of the population. But there are mil- 
lions still living their isolated lives. Their contacts 
with the stronger races in the past have not made them 
anxious for further contacts. They arc timid and 
draw the lines around themselves; they come out from 
their mountain homes as necessity demands, but re- 
turn. The church has not done much for them; hardly 
more than baptize them. The Evangelical churches 
have done little more. 

The present trends in Mexico are helping to bring 
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them into the corporate life of the nation. Every 
revolution, including the last one, has made deep in- 
roads into the native populations. One feature of 
their response to the call to arms was an opportunity 
to strike back at their oppressors. The present govern- 
ment more than any preceding one is endeavoring to 
establish schools for the Indians. The opening up 
of highways through the mountains, along with other 
features of the general development of the country. 
brings them into contact with the current of national 
life. Beyond a doubt there is a more friendly attitude 
on the part of the ruling classes toward the Indians; 
ever so many of these in prominent places are of In- 
dian stock. Inter-marriage continues. 

This renewed interest in the, Indians on the part of 
the government, along with a more friendly attitude to- 
ward them by the majority of the people, and their 
larger contacts with the national life, lays on the Evan- 
gelical churches an enlarged responsibility. Some 
special work for the Indians is being done by different 
Evangelical groups: the Union of Women’s Societies 
of the Evangelical Churches help with the support of 
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a young woman, herself without a strain of foreign 
blood, who works among her own people; the Pioneer 
Mission to the Indians has workers in two sections 
of Mexico; all of the churches seek out young peo- 
ple from the different tribes and, after training them, 
send them back as missionaries to their own people; 
those who come out from their mountain homes and 
become incorporated into the life of the nation share 
with all others thus situated, in the blessings which 
are coming to the country through new life in Christ 
as he is being held up before the people. 

But there they are still millions of them; the re- 
sponsibility of having a share in giving to them the 
Bread of Life is on all those everywhere who have this 
Bread. Christ must be looking on them, and his lips 
frame still the words: “Give ye them to eat.” Surely 
with great tenderness and longing his eyes fall on that 
great company of needy ones and he loves them still 
as he loved the helpless ones of old, and he longs 
for fellowship with them in abundant living and in 
building up a new nation in Mexico. 





The Widow's Mite 


By IDA McLEAN BLACK, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa 


WANT to tell you about a Congo widow. I feel 
| sure that she meets with the Master’s approval, as 

did that other widow long ago. She has been a 
widow ever since I knew her, and I am sure that when 
her husband died he left her neither an insurance policy 
nor stocks and bonds—there are none such in Congo- 
land. Her only means of support is a tiny field nearly 
five miles distant, which she has to till with a hoe, 
as there are no plows in this country. She gets up 
with the first tinge of light in the east, makes ready 
to go to that tiny field, her hoe in her basket and her 
basket on her head—but she does not cross the thresh- 
hold until she has had a word with the Master, asking 
his blessing for the day; thanking him for his care 
during the night, and then as she journeys on her way, 
she stops at the little church and joins in the morning 
prayer service, and then away to work until well pas: 
midday. 

A thoughtful, earnest Christian woman, who can- 
not read a word and yet is one of our most faithful 
Auxiliary members. Sounds strange, doesn’t it? But 
not if you know Ngoyi. We try to teach her a lesson, 
and she will beg and say, “Mama, I can’t tell that one 
very well, let me tell this one,” and then she begins 
to recite some Bible story with such gripping interest, 
such perfect insight as to the real lesson, that we sit 
entranced, knowing that only the power of the Holy 
Spirit has made it possible. Or possibly we go to 
the meeting in the village which it is her high privilege 


to lead, and hear her pray or tell the lesson story, and 
we feel very humble in her presence because we have 
had so many opportunities and she is only an ignorant, 
humble, black woman. But there is this difference be- 
tween us: she is using every bit of her ability, trust- 
ing absolutely that God will give her the words to 
say. And not content with giving every bit of her 
talent, she keeps up her weekly pledge to the support 
of the church. Recently a little bundle of bills was 
found in the collection plate with a tiny scrawl (bia 
disanka) on a soiled bit of paper—and no one would 
ever have known who gave this handsome gift, ex- 
cept for the fact that she had to get someone else to 
write that bit of word, and he remembered it later 
when everyone was so eager to know who had con- 
tributed so generously on that Sunday. Out of a full 
heart she wanted to make a Thank Offering to her 
Lord. “All her living,” did the Master say? Truly 
Ngoyi cast in all her living; if she made the one hun- 
dred francs which she gave she did wonderfully well 
with her crops. Day after day, during the crop sea- 
son, getting up at dawn, going forth in bare feet in 
the cold, foggy morning, returning in the blazing tropi- 
cal sun, and at the harvest season to give all as a 
Thank Offering. 


“From the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, even 


the daughter of my dispersed, shall bring mine offer- 
ing.” 











Like the Palm Tree 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER, Bibanga, Africa 
“The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree.” Psalm 92:12 









the beautiful palm trees of our own Southland. I 

have watched their graceful fronds glistening in the 
noon-day sun and shimmering in the silver moonlight. 
Had I been an artist I would have painted their rich 
green against the background of sunset colors and their 
lacey silhouettes against the darkening sky. I have 
rejoiced at weddings whose magnificent altars have been 
laden with expensive florist palms; I have sorrowed 
at the bier of some loved one where palm wreaths were 
piled high as the last tangible love offering to the one 
who had gone before; I have worshipped at Christmas 
pageants where little children sang the Halleluiah 
chorus and laid their palm boughs at the foot of the 
manger. In spirit, I, too, would join the triumphal 
procession and lay my palm gifts at His feet and 
proclaim with the hosts of old: ‘Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” ‘To all of us there 
is something deeply spiritual about a palm, but one 
has to live in Africa, where the palm trees are an 
absolutely essential part of the life of the people, to 
fully realize their deepest Biblical significance. 

Only to one, exhausted by the heat of the equatorial 
sun, who has found rest in an oasis of shady palms; 
only to one, panting from thirst on a long trail, who 
has drunk deep of the refreshing milk of the friendly 
cocoanut, or the sweet palm sap; to one who has satis- 
fied his hunger on rich palm nuts or has found shelter 
from a sudden tropical storm in a hut of palm boughs; 
to one who has no longer other clothing but a suit of 
palm fiber—only these, to whom the palm tree means 
rest, drink, food, shelter and clothing, yea, even life 
itself, can the complete meaning of our Scripture, “The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm tree,” be revealed. 

The modern garden of Eden is a picture of thousands 
of palms. It seems to me, as I look across the beau- 
tiful valleys to the distant rivers, along whose banks 
countless numbers of palm trees have sprung up, that 
we too, are living in modern Eden. God must mean 
for us to be very beautiful, if we are to flourish as 
these matchless trees. Dr. Torday, in his book, On 
the Trail of the Bushongo; tells an interesting legend 
about how the palm tree originated in Africa: 


[' WAS my privilege to live for several years amidst 


“Near the dwelling of man, there was a big lake con- 
taining palm wine instead of water. Anyone who was 
thirsty could go and drink his fill. At last the lake dried 
up. In place of the lake there came a swamp, where 
trees grew strong and tall and formed a dense forest. 
The people wept daily over their great loss until one day 
a pigmy, called Bunyi, reasoned thus: ‘Whither has the 
lake gone? Have not the trees sucked it up? I will make 
a hole in one and see what the sap is like.’ He did this, 
and next morning he found a thin trickle of sap flowing 
from the opening he had made. Day by day he obtained 
more sap and the liquid became stronger. The king an- 
nounced the good news to the people and all went and 
collected the seeds of:the palm'which they planted all 
over the country.” 


We use this sap for our communion wine, to sym- 
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bolize the blood of Christ spilled for these African 
people. If we are to flourish as the palm tree, then 
we must be filled with the Spirit of God as the palm 
tree is filled with living sap. We must have hidden 
springs of spiritual resources, and the roots of our life # 
must be hid with Christ in God, as the palm tree’s 
roots drank up the waters of the lake and pushed their 
life-giving shoots deep into the soil. 

Spiritual growth takes time, and spiritual fruitage 
is the result of years of constant striving and faithful 
endeavor. On our Mission there are two veteran palm 
trees computed by the natives to be a century and a 
half old. Their average life is about a century each, 
and it takes a quarter of a century to obtain their full 
growth and to begin to bear rich fruit. Palm groves 
are usually the site of old native villages where palm 
nuts have been eaten and thrown carelessly upon the 
rich soil. This tiny seed springs up, and year-by 
year adds new fronds. Higher and higher it stretches 
upward towards the sky.’ The old ragged’ growth is 
cut off from below and the new growth is added above 
until they stand in majestic grandeur and royal splen- 
dor—ready to give life to these people. So valuable 
are they that the first site of Bibanga station had to be 
abandoned. There were so many palm trees upon the 
site that the State considered them the property of the 
natives. Our sister English Mission had to first buy 
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every palm tree on their proposed Station before the 
Belgian Government would grant them a concession. 

God means for his seed to be sown by other Chris- 
tians and his word to increase in power where his 
children are together. He wants the old life to slip 
away and new graces to be added day by day, draw- 
ing our life ever upward and closer to him. He wants 
us not to be impatient with our slow growth in grace, 
but to grow daily in his beauty and his likeness. In 
my yard is a crooked palm which bowed before the 
storms that lashed over it and grew warped and bent. 
Near it is a graceful cocoanut palm, destined by nature 
to be a thing of beauty and of fruitage. Recently it 
began to droop and fade. Examination showed that 
tiny white ants had entered from the roots below and 
had eaten the very heart of the tree itself. There is a 
special grubworm which feeds and hatches only upon 
a certain type of palm. It, too, is a fatal parasite. I 
have seen millions of locusts bowing the palm trees 
down with their weight and leaving the tree stripped 
and bare—not a vestige of green left. Sin can enter 
unseen and unhindered into our hearts and destroy our 
royal destiny. The storms of life can sweep over us, 
warping our souls. How wonderful that God can and 
will restore the years which the locusts have eaten if 
we only yield to his healing power. A fall from a 
palm tree is one of the most serious of accidents. Often 
there arrives at the hospital a battered body, bruised 
and broken by a slip from off a high palm branch. 
A spiritual fall from our high destiny is a far more 
serious calamity, but just as the doctor binds up the 
wound and pours oil upon the cuts, so the Great Phy- 
sician pours his blood upon our sins and binds our 
spiritual wounds with the oil of his Holy Spirit. 

The righteous are like the palm tree because there 
are so many different varieties. There are between 
600 and 1,000 different families of palms, and each 
family has its peculiar characteristics and special use- 
fulness. The fact that one palm does not bear cocoa- 
nuts or another dates does not signify its lack of serv- 
ice to mankind. There is one palm fibre used espe- 
cially for making native clothing; another is more 
suitable for building houses. The blossom of a certain 
palm is burned and from the ashes a valuable salt is 
obtained, which for many years was the only savory 
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seasoning of the natives; the clear, sweet sap of an- 
other palm is used for the native communion wine. 

The oil of another variety makes the finest com- 
mercial soaps for my lady’s toilet table and furnishes 
the cooking fat so necessary to the well-being of the 
native. This same oil, when rubbed upon the skin, 
makes it soft and silky, “a skin you like to touch.” 
Even the black race have their beauty lotions! The 
heart of the cabbage palm is a rare delicacy for the 
most fastidious tables, for when the heart is eaten 
(only enough for one meal) the tree dies. The 
traveler’s palm is so named because it grows in width, 
not in height, and adds new fronds on the side, in- 
stead of the top, thus “traveling” on the ground. It 
also holds water in its cup-shaped arms, so necessary 
for the traveler’s comfort. Each palm family is dif- 
ferent, but each has its own service to mankind. 

How often we criticize our fellow Christians because 
their service is rendered in a different way from ours. 
Let us learn our lessons from the palm trees, some 
of which give “salt to the earth”; others, food for 
the hungry and a cup of cold water to those who 
thirst; yet others, shelter from storm, rest for the 
weary, and the oil of joy for mourning. I have seen 
dozens of tiny bird nests in one palm tree. How 
sheltering its spacious arms were! Surely God means 
for our lives to be a home for the homeless and a 
refuge for those who need safety. 

The palm tree is ever green! In a country whose 
dry season lasts from five to six months and whose 
plains become parched and brown, a rich, green palm 
makes a vivid and refreshing contrast. I have seen 
some Christians whose characters seem to have dry and 
rainy seasons. There is a spiritual drought which 
causes our hearts to become hardened and our souls 
shriveled and fruitless. The palm is not so. It is as 
a tree planted by the rivers of water that bringeth forth 
its fruit in its season. Its leaf does not wither, and 
God means for the righteous to flourish thus. It is 
wonderful to be living in the midst of graceful, fruit- 
ful tropical palm trees, but it is a far rarer privilege 
to be living among many fruitful African Christians 
whose lives, in their beauty and richness of service, 
give evidence that the righteous do flourish like the 
palm tree. 





Deep Waters 


By C. H. PATTERSON, Sutsien, China 


Your home and the entire village was burned. 

I haven’t seen your younger sister or mother, 

so do not know whether they have been killed or not. 

Your father is lying with the rest of the corpses. Go 

home quickly and see to his burial and see where you 

can temporarily house your sister and mother if they 
are alive.” 

This was the message which greeted student Li Chin 

Chuan, one morning recently. He had just come from 


‘ OUR father was killed by bandits last night. 


my class, and by accident I heard the message some 
relative had walked the ten miles to give him. We 
were stunned. The boy seemed hardly able to take 
it in. In five minutes he was ready to leave, and as 
we pictured him taking that ten-mile walk, with the 
terrible ordeal which was to be his at the end of it, and 
realized how tender were the years of this young high- 
school student who was now the head of the home 
and responsible for his mother, we could not keep back 
the tears. We called him to the side room and there 
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two of us knelt in prayer with him as we tried to seek 
comfort from the Lord of all mercy and love. 

We are forced to harden ourselves to suffering. A 
few bandit heads hanging on the city wall do not 
have much more effect on me than a string of dried 
fish in the market would have on you. I can steel 
myself to the pain and hardships of adults whose 
bodies have already weathered so many storms that 
another seems to make no difference. But a young 
boy, in his time of fiery trial, tugs at my heartstrings 
until something has to be done. Li Chin Chuan had 
been with us three years. He was noted for his 
earnestness and reliability. His family was poor be- 
yond description. He was making every sacrifice to 
finish Junior High School so that he could have some 
hope of supporting himself and helping his family. 
And then this blow came. 

What was our duty? Should we take up a collection 
to help him? All of us were financially strapped. 
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Should we let him work out his own fate? Thou- 
sands of others were having to do this. Our hearts 
told us that it was our duty to serve as the door we 
had been praying the Lord to open for him, and, by 
a subscription among us missionaries and the school 
teachers, his financial crisis is solved for the year at 
least. 

A week has passed and we find him back in his 
place at class. The old smile is back on his face, and, 
whatever heart pangs he may be enduring, he is too 
much of a man to let any one see. it. I wonder how 
much sorrow and suffering and longing is safely hidden 
away behind that quiet smile which so often greets 
us from young and old. I wonder whether the Lord 
will ever let us see what it cost Him to come for us: 


“But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed; 

Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed throu,,h 
Ere He found the sheep that was lost.” 





He Jumped from a Burning Gun Tower 
By C. H. PATTERSON, Sutsien, China 


trying to show how God uses punishment to 

put us on our knees in repentance. I read, in 
verse six, where cleanness in teeth and hunger were sent 
with no indications of repentance: the audience nodded 
in approval because not six months had passed since 
all of them had seen families cursing heaven as they 
ate grass roots to inflate their stomachs and kill the 
gnawing pains of hunger. Then came verse eight, 
with its picture of restless wandering in search of food, 
with still no signs on the part of men of turning to 
God, and again came the nods. Had not all of them 
been forced during the past months to borrow money 
and imitate the pilgrimage of Jacob when he sent his 
sons with donkeys to Egypt? The third step came 
in verse nine, where blasting and mildew overtook the 
grain and snatched it out of the mouths already pre- 
pared, and where the palmer worm devoured fruit al- 
ready ripening on the trees, and still men hardened 
their hearts. Again the nods, for had they not seen 
wheat rot on the threshing floors and bandits reap the 
profits of business when wealth seemed assured? Again 
another plague, verse ten, as the repeated Scourges on 
Egypt in the days of Exodus. This time the pestilence, 
which swept parents and children overnight from the 
land of the living to the realms of the dead. Again 
the nods, for had not cholera swept the country dur- 
ing the summer? Again another plague, this time the 
sword, which killed the young men and butchered the 
women, and still men persist in evil. Again the nods, 
for had not the bandits killed multiplied dozens all 
over that section during the past months, and there was 
no doubting that it was the price of sin. Again an- 
other plague, this time the stench of dead soldiers and 
horses, and still men do not repent and will not believe. 
Again the nods, for had not everyone heard of the 


Te other day I was preaching from Amos 4:6-11, 

















Plucked from the Burning 


regiments who had been slaughtered around Shanghai 
until burial was impossible? And it had been only a 
few years since the soldiers left dead on the battle- 
fields to the north and west had staggered the diges- 
tions of the wild dogs and the carrion crows. 
Finally God says: ‘“‘And ye were as a brand plucked 
from the burning, and yet ye have not returned.” The 
rest of the sticks under the kettle were burnt, but one 


was pulled out after it caught fire, and given one last , 


chance. Others in the villages have been killed, but 
one has been saved. Your home has been burned over 
your head but you have escaped. This is the last 
warning and the last chance to repent God gives. 
Again the nods. and they turned to look at one young 
man and smiled. He stood and said, “I am that brand 
plucked from the burning. Three months ago my 
village was attacked by bandits. We held out as long 
as we could. They got within the walls. They piled 
straw in the base of the thirty-foot gun tower where 
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I was and set it on fire. All of us had to jump through 
the blaze for our lives. Some were killed, some were 
crippled. I came through unharmed, and have been 
coming to church ever since.” 

Thank God for this one. There were dozens in the 
village who experienced the same danger and warning, 
but this is the only one we know that came to the 
Lord as the result. If you want to understand Amos, 
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come to China and live with us. If you want to feel 
the pulse of the major and minor prophets, come and 
spend the time with us. 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
He rides upon the storm.” 











Rural Scene in Japan 


Progress Nevertheless 
By WALTER McS. BUCHANAN, Marugame, Japan 


N THE past few months there have been rather 
severe earthquakes and tidal waves in northeastern 
Japan and southern California; besides serious up- 

heavals in the financial, industrial, and social spheres 
of our own America which were felt out here in the 
East and seriously affected our Mission finances. More- 
over, the situation in Manchuria continues to disturb 
industry and commerce in certain lines, and threatens 
even to affect international relations somewhat. Never- 
theless, and notwithstanding all, the Kingdom moves 
on. 

Recently, at my usual cottage meeting in Kotohira, 
the town of that most famous shrine about which I 
have written before, I missed one of the most regular 
of the attendants, the daughter of a priest, a sweet, at- 
tractive young lady. ‘Where is Miss So and So?” I 
ask; “Oh, she is married and has gone to Osaka,” my 
host replied. On learning that she had become the 
bride of an army officer, I remarked that I hoped she 
would be able to continue in her new-found faith, 
and was told that I need not feel anxious, since she 
has true faith, a good understanding of Christianity, 


and strength of character. Of course, I do not mean 
to imply that all army officers are antagonistic; they 
are not; some are zealous Christians; but just at 
present the atmosphere is, in general, antagonistic. 
At this same meeting one of the teachers of the Girls’ 
High School of the neighboring town was present; 
she seems thoroughly in earnest and joined heartily 
in singing the hymns. Yet a few years ago this school 
was a strong Buddhist institution; the Principal used 
to make talks on Buddhism or have a priest come 
and lecture. He doesn’t do that any more. One of 
the teachers is a priest and the son of a priest. He 
used to harangue against Christianity, “that foreign 
religion”; he doesn’t do so any more. The whole atmos- 
phere at the school has changed. The Principal and 
several of the teachers sent us Christmas cards. 

Last year, in this same town, a young girl who 
graduated from the High School with honors took a 
position in a bank. After a few months she caught a 
cold which developed into that scourge of Japan, T. B. 
She is only eighteen years old. Her father is absent; 
her mother was distressed. I went to see her and 
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found her in bed with considerable fever. I read, 
talked, and sang with her. She listened politely, but 
I didn’t know whether appreciatively or not. I went 
again and she was evidently glad to see me, hence, 
the visits were repeated. The other day her uncle, an 
ardent believer in Tenrikyo (a Shinto-Buddhist sect) 
brought his priest to see her. He began to explain his 
doctrine which traces all sickness and trouble to sin 
in the past of the individual or her ancestors, in this 
life or in some previous existence. He promised to 
destroy the nemesis, to break the thread of karma, as 
the Hindus say, and make her well if she would be- 
lieve. She listened for awhile, then told him that she 
believed in the God of Heaven and understood that he 
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was kind and loving as her own parents, so she didn’t 
need another religion and wasn’t interested in all that 
stuff about fate. So saying she politely but definitely 
declined to listen to him further. I had no idea that 
she had attained that degree of faith. It is wonderful 
what a little light willl do in dispelling the mists of 
superstition and bringing peace to the heart. 


So, friends, though during the past year there has 
been no spectacular progress of the Kingdom of God, 
the movement still goes on and will continue till the 
gospel shall prevail over all the world and all shall 
acknowledge Jesus as Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 





Miyoshi San 


and Ninook a 


By MRS. S. P. FULTON, Kobe, Japan 


6“ ND who is Miyoshi San?” He is one of the 
A of the third year students in the Central 
Theological Seminary of Kobe. 

“Well, where,” you inquire, “is Ninooka?” Ninooka 
is the name of a place dear to the hearts of many of 
your own missionaries in Japan—a resting-place where 
many a tired-out worker has found rest, and has been 
revitalized while breathing the good air near the base 
of beautiful Mt. Fuji. 

Then you will probably ask, “And what has Miyoshi 
San to do with the little summer resort called 
Ninooka?” 

This I shall try to tell you. 

In the first place, let me say that there is nothing 
at all remarkable about what follows. It only illus- 
trates how useful it is possible for any student to make 
himself even while his main duty is that of a student! 

As the Seminary closes the spring session about the 
end of June, students who are capable of doing evan- 
gelistic work are open to calls in many parts of Japan. 
Some to assist pastors, some as helpers in one way or 
another, and occasionally one as secretary. In this 
way Miyoshi San was asked to go to Ninooka with 
one of the professors of the Seminary to do secretarial 
work, This was during his first summer vacation after 
entering school. 

For many years a very good piece of work has been 
carried on in this small summer resort for the Japanese 
who live the year around in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Ninooka. Gradually a fine Sunday school, 
also services for the grown folk, became regularly at- 
tended. Visitors, who could do so, made it a point 
to see that these meetings were put into running order 
as early as possible every season, hence, they were on 
the lookout for a good teaching force. Miyoshi San, 
when asked to assist, was only too glad to help in this 
work. He worked so faithfully during that first sum- 
mer that it seemed wise, on the part of the faculty, to 
send him again to Ninooka the following season, and 


i in the summer of 1932 he was sent to the same 
place. 





By this time he had become well known to the chil- 
dren and grown people alike—-who found themselves , 
waiting to give him a welcome! However, there was 
a serious difficulty which threatened the growth of this 
work in Ninooka. It was this: while the Sunday 
school and other services were fine during July and 
August, there were ten long months intervening when 
there was no one to do anything, hence, the work must 
be closed until the summertime would come again! 
Much of the good seed sown suffered from lack of care, 
and those concerned were anxious for some way to be 
opened by which the children, at least, might have 
regular instruction every Sunday. But how was this 
to be brought about? 

God’s kind providence was working in favor of this 
work | 

Miss Sallie Alexander, who was sent out many years 
ago by the Northern Presbyterian Board, had been a 
devoted worker, endeared herself to the hearts of many 
in the city of Osaka and vicinity, but recently, on 
account of poor health, her Mission Board, though re- 
luctantly, was on the point of calling her home 
permanently. 

However, Miss Alexander knowing the possibilities 
of the good climate of Ninooka, situated at the foot 
of Mt. Fuji and having an altitude of 1,800 feet, re- 
quested her Board to be permitted to spend a winter 
at this place before recalling her home; and so far 
Miss Alexander has been regaining her health, and, 
during this fall and winter, has been able (assisted by 
two friends who are also spending the winter) to 
carry on, week by week, this good piece of work; 
visiting among the people when able to do so, she has 
strengthened: the purpose of giving the gospel to this 
people. 

Now, Miyoshi San in the meantime, while studying 
at the Seminary, is head teacher in Senko Sunday 
school, which is taught in the Seminary building for 
the benefit of children and families of that neighbor- 
hood. This is not a large Sunday school, never more. 
than forty or forty-five pupils, but it is well carried 
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on and gives good practical work to three other stu- 
dents, and one Kindergarten teacher. At our Christ- 
mas gathering here, Miyoshi San carried through an 
interesting program. With the excéption of buying a 
few oranges, no money was spent for refreshments for 
the children, but instead a Bible or a copy of the New 
Testament was given each child that could read. Par- 
ents and children were evidently delighted. A few 
unusually fine pictures touching the story of the birth 
of Christ were thrown on the screen. Miyoshi San 
had borrowed these from a lover of beautiful pictures 
of a high grade. 


CaLL TO NINOOKA 


When Miss Alexander found that she too could 
arrange to have a special Christmas celebration for 
the people of Ninooka, what was more natural than 
for the Sunday school to think of Miyoshi San, wish- 
ing that he might come and attend this Christmas 
party, even though the time was winter. Moreover 
they decided to invite him and pay his expenses there 
and back again. ° 


We found that the time could be easily arranged. 
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Christmas at our Kobe Sunday school was the evening 
of the 23rd. Next evening Miyoshi San took the 
train, and travelled all night to arrive at Gotemba Sta- 
tion at four o’clock, early on Christmas Day. 

The Seminary work was resumed early in January, 
and Miyoshi San again stood before our little Sunday 
school. Upon request he gave us the following short 
report of his visit to Ninooka: 

“When I reached the Station at Gotemba, friends 
were there to meet me with a taxi, and soon I was 
given a warm welcome at Ninooka. At the Christmas 
celebration that evening, in the home of Mr. Bouldin, 
as there is no way of heating the church and the 
weather was very cold, I was surprised to find seventy 
children and thirty adults present. The spirit of the 
meeting was fine. Again I showed the beautiful pic- 
tures that I had borrowed from my friend. Miss Alex- 
ander had asked the children to bring a free-will offer- 
ing to be given to the poor. Each child came with an 
offering of sweet potatoes! What a mountain of sweet 
potatoes! And these precious potatoes enabled old and 
young to rejoice together in a new and deeper sense 
over the greatest of all God’s gifts to men—the Christ 
born in Bethlehem!” 





Great 


Effort 


By PLUMER SMITH, Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 


most enthusiastically preached my best sermon 


| mange one of my Seminary vacations, I had 
(I think I had five), when a sister in Israel 


came up. “We certainly appreciate your great effort.” 
I am still making them. When itinerating, what shall 
you do with your nights? I have gotten into a rut of 
having an outdoor preaching service directed toward 
the unsaved—they far outnumber the saved. I thought 
that I was copying Rev. J. K. Hobson. Some of us 
out here do not write after everything we do “copy- 
righted.” 

Imagine my vivid happiness when a month ago I 
was one of a commmittee of four to prospect for a 
new site for a Station. The other three were Messrs. 
W. C. Worth, T. K. Morrison, and J. K. Hobson. We 
spent eight nights at one place, Kashama, where we 
had an evangelist who looked after two sheds about 
three-quarters of a mile apart. We spent the days rid- 
ing and walking over the country. Mr. Hobson said, 
“Let’s have us a service every night and preach at 
the UNSAVED.” As it was an outstation of Luebo, 
we told Mr. Hobson to arrange anyway and we would 
all fall in. He agreed to introduce the speaker and 
I was to preach. ; 

Mr. Hobson drew a circle with twelve-foot radius. 
At three sectors of this circle he put a fire, and the 
speaker at the fourth. We also had one Coleman lan- 
tern. The people sat three-fourths of the way around 
the circle. We played the phonograph for twenty 
minutes, sang a song, and then preached. 

Did you ever preach to 300 people sitting around 


on the ground, many of whom are hearing the gospel 
for the first time in their lives? I put forth my Great 
Effort. I could hear that sister speak, even after 
twenty-three years and I kept saying, “Well, sister, 
here is another.” The Catholics are allowed by the 
priests to come and listen to the phonograph, but must 
leave as soon as the service starts. They did so the 
first two nights, making a lot of noise and disturbance 
as they left, trying to take away all they could. Chief 
Kashama was there drunk, occupying a front seat and 
asking for quiet, but we did not have it. The Catholics 
threatened to break up our service. What shall we 
do? 

I am a timid body, so I said, “But we are not in 
our church, we are here staying in the State house and 
preaching outside. In Southern Congo two years ago 
a priest prosecuted an English missionary for hold- 
ing outdoor services. The State man forbid him to 
hold any more except in the Protestant shed. The 
missionary appealed to the Commissaire and the Com- 
saire upheld his under officer.” But I could not 
scare the other three. They said, “We will keep or- 
der, you preach to them.” Mr. Hobson had asked the 
chief if he would be willing to come sober, to which 
he agreed. The third night, Chief Kashama was 
sober and sat in his chair in the front row. He asked 
to say a word just before we started, to which we 
agreed. “My people, it grieved my heart that some of 
you have been remis in some small rules of politeness 
towards our guests, please let’s all of us treat them 
as the Basangana (his clan) have always treated their 
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guests who have come to see them.” His sober speech 
had more effect than his drunken speeches had had. 
The Catholics kept some away but we had perfect or- 
der and our crowd did not decrease. They had adver- 
tised us. 

That third night Mr. Hobson said, “Let’s call for 
any who may wish to accept Christ, who will enter our 
catechumen classes.” His faith was stronger than mine 
—-perhaps his prayers were also. After the sermon, 
I asked, “Will any one who wishes to accept Christ 
as his Saviour please come forward?” Eight came that 
night, ten the next night, fifteen the next night, and 
forty-two the last night—a total of seventy-five. Dur- 
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ing twenty years in the Congo I have never seen any- 
thing like this. Mr. Hobson says that we should give 
the local evangelist, Ntumba, much of the credit for 
being at work before we came and also working so 
willingly and earnestly with us. I thank God for al- 
lowing me this privilege. 

I had written asking my father to remember me as 
I try to preach to the unconverted every night on my 
itineraries—7 :40 P. M. which is about vour 1:40 P. M. 








you at that hour.” “And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear.” 





Just a Few Calls | 


By J. S. NISBET, Mokpo, Korea 


T IS good to know that you have a tight grip these 
| days and that you are not quick to let go. It is 

good to be fellow laborers with you. 

A young man was here last night from one of the 
country churches and we showed him the picture of 
President Roosevelt and he said that he knew it for he 
had seen it in the local paper. We showed him the 
picture of the assassin between two policemen, and he 
recognized it saying it had appeared in the paper. This 
is a fine young worker, with a good vigorous outlook, 
and there are many of them. 

A plain farmer was here yesterday and was very 
earnest in his request that I visit his village and set 
up a church. I agreed to go, but whether I can set up 
a church is another question. He says there are ten or 
fifteen that want to be examined. 

A few weeks ago some young fellows asked for help 
to build a church. They have started up a group, se- 
cured the land, cleared it off, and secured the lumber 
to build but are out of money. Would I help? I did 
not feel able to do so. Too many calls. I think they 
will build the church, however, and I will call in a few 
weeks to see the situation and encourage them. 

In looking over my mail today I find a letter 






















from an island some six hours from here where a man 
says that he was once a church member but lost in- 
terest, moved outside the bounds of his home congre- 
gation, and now has seen the evil of his ways, repented 
and is working to set up a church in his present home 
village. Will I come and help him out. 

One of the deacons at On-Keum-Dong Church said 
to me a few days ago that some friends of his on 
an island not far from here had been talking. Thirty- 
five of them had agreed that they would like to know 
about the gospel, so would I send a man to teach them? 

Last summer the Mokpo Auxiliary sent a Bible 
woman to an island about five hours from here by 
launch. She has gathered together a good little group. 
Three young men came to our Bible class here in 
Mokpo, in February. So they expect me to call this 
spring and see them. Well, I hope to go, but I find 
my time very limited. 

I have been busy today making out a schedule for 
my spring visitation, and I find that it perforce runs 
beyond Presbytery and into June. Presbytery meets 
the first week in June. Pray that these new points 
may soon grow into well-organized churches. 





Hidden Treasure 


What are pious matrons telling their children in Mex- 
ico? 

How old is the issue between Church and State in 
Mexico? 

Have the idols been forgotten in Mexico? 

Who is the Dark Madonna of Tepeyac Hill? 

How is this Madonna’s Day celebrated? 

Which race outnumbers all others in Mexico? 

Is market day in Cuatla simply for selling their wares? 

Are the races in Mexico amalgamating? 

How much of her living did Ngoyi give to the church? 

What terrible calamity happened to Li Chin Chuan? 

What are some of the uses of the palm tree? 

Tell the legend of the Palm Tree. 

Draw a lesson from the Palm Tree. 















If you want to understand the prophesy of Amos, where 
is a good place to go? 
What are some of the signs of progress in Japan? 
Are the Catholics in Africa allowed to come to the serv- | 
ices of our missionaries? 
How many responded to the call for those who wished 
to accept Christ on one of the itinerating trips of 
our missionaries in the Congo? 
At a Christmas entertainment in Ninooka, Japan, what 
did the children bring as gifts for the poor? 
Did the command of the bandits frighten the young 
Chinese believer? 
What did the Chinese know about an egg that doctors 
are just now finding out? 


Tried by Fire 


By C. H. PATTERSON, Sutsien, China 


HIS young lad of eighteen years has already ex- 
perienced more of life’s bitterness than many of 
us will be called upon to endure in a lifetime. 

Last year, long before I reached his communtiy, I heard 
of his earnestness and zeal, and in fact made a special 
trip to baptize him. It will interest the reader to know 
why it was thought necessary to take this special trip, 
and it will show the sameness of human nature the 
world around. This young lad was receiving much 
criticism for his zeal on the part of the*cold and in- 
different members of the local church. The trouble 
seemed to be that no unbaptized person was consid- 
ered qualified to organize prayer meetings and go out 
among the villages preaching. On hearing this, and 
having convinced myself that the boy was really worthy, 
I decided that it was worth a trip to solve this problem. 
Sin-hardened and encrusted “Christians” are the finest 
weapon the devil has to disrupt and blight the church. 

The fire began to spread. ‘A church which had been 
all ready for burial took on resurrection life. The 
daily prayer meetings increased in earnestness. A re- 
vival seemed imminent. People were coming for miles 
to ask for prayer. The blind and the sick used to be 
led in as though some magic power pervaded the 
church. Then came the bandits. This boy and three 
other students were in the church late one night last 
August reading their Bibles. They had been warned 
of possible danger, but believed their destinies to be 
in the hands of a mightier than man. All at once 
they heard voices outside the yard walls saying: “Tie 
up young and old, but don’t shoot.” Dark forms were 
hastening past as hundreds of bandits flooded in on 
all sides of the market town. Our boys knelt in prayer, 
asking the Lord to work out his will, and by morning 
they had been discovered and captured and tied to- 
gether. Space and time prevent the details of the deep 
waters passed through during the next few days, but 
they faced death and won the victory, and after a 


period were released to return to the shattered remains 
of what had once been called home. 

Later word was brought to me of the desperate 
straights in which this boy found himself. His home 
was burned, his clothes and winter food destroyed. 
Some of his people were killed. He had no income, 
no warm clothes, no job, no food, no hope and no 
seeming answer to his prayers. Some of the others 
in passing through the fire of bandit ravage and mate- 
rial loss have become cold in the faith and rebellious, 
but the concensus of opinion was that this boy of 
eighteen summers was more convinced than ever that 
God ruled and that Christ was the Lord of his life. 
When I thought of him seeking warmth beneath a 
straw pile because of no bed covering, I could not 
sleep in my own warm bed. Could I stand still and 
see this young life pushed to the point of desperation 
where the physical, in spite of all that one can do, 
dominates the thinking and strangles the spiritual? 
Maybe I was the one that the Lord expected to answer 
the prayers which he made in secret to the Lord. Too 
often we are prone to accuse the heavens of being brass 
when we ourselves are standing in the door God has 
opened. 

I sent him a letter to come to me. He came. I 
gave him a dollar to feed himself for a week while he 
and I pray over the matter and see whether the Lord 
has any visible way for him to feed himself and con- 
tinue his Christian life. His one desire is to do some- 
thing that will not shut him off from church contacts. 
Long before this is read, his case will have been set- 
tled for the year. Pray for him that he may find the 
door which we are certain the Lord will open. Human 
suffering surrounds us. We hear the cries of the hun- 
gry and we step around the prostrate forms of beggars 
lying in the streets, but, may I never harden my heart 
and withhold a helping hand when one of the Lord’s 
little ones passes through waters that seem about to 
overflow. 





Chinese Empiric Knowledge of Food Values 


By MRS. B. C. 


ORTY years ago the writer spent several months 
as interne in a Shanghai hospital, and was sur- 
prised to see with what respect the Shantung men 

who visited the clinic were treated—respect because of 
their prowess, almost as though they were afraid of 
them. After living in Shantung, the reason for this 
is apparent, for their daily food, compared with the 
rice diet of the south, should and does make a differ- 
ence in their strength. 

Soldiers transferred from Shantung, and also or- 
phans sent south, not infrequently develop beri-beri be- 
cause of the insufficiency in vitamines and.--calories 
found in the southern food: This is not only true of 
China, for comparing the food of a Western labourer— 
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his soggy bread, fat pork, and black coffee with that 
of a Shantung coolie—the latter’s is much more whole- 
some. The coolie gets the whole wheat or kao-liang- 
bean curd, raw onions, ginger, and radishes, millet, 
spinach, and cabbage. Also with every meal he gets 
a nourishing gruel, fruits in season, and, all the year, 
dates which keep well when dried. 

The Chinese have an empirical knowledge of food 
values but a most correct one. The sweet potato ranks 
low in food value and the carrot high. - They knew 
the value of carrots as a food for children before. the 
Westerner was cognizant of it, and also knew it pre- 
served its life (vitamin) after cooking. ; 

The Irish potato is now receiving the attention of 
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Shangtung, is being raised on an increasing scale, and 
is being shipped to other places to a limited extent. 

The Chinese are noted for their powers of observa- 
tion and have discovered things that others are just 
noticing—as a raw egg, for example. Doctors have 
recently surprised us by announcing the fact that eggs 
may be contaminated before the shells are broken. 
The Chinese have known for years that flies crawling 
over eggs will spoil them. 

Another interesting thing is they will not eat eggs 
that come from the neighbourhood of a leper, either 
cooked or raw. These are all sent away for sale, which 
illustrates the native proverb, “The unknown is clean.” 
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Any doctor having charge of a hospital in China re- 
marks on the resistance of the Chinese to disease. This 
was well proved in the cholera epidemic. 

The Shanghai report said a smaller per cent of the 
foreigners were saved than the Chinese. A hospital 
in this part of China where only natives were treated 
saved ninety per cent. 

This resistance to disease is no doubt largely due 
to the ultra-violet rays they absorb, especially in Shan- 
tung where the houses are not heated; so fall, winter, 
and spring find them sitting in the sun with no glass 
between.—North China Daily News. 





Retirement of Dr. and Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine 


In June, 1932, Dr. and Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine re- 
turned home from Japan after rounding out thirty- 
three years of faithful and devoted service to that mis- 
sion. They were appointed to the work in 1889. 

Dr. McIlwaine was born in Heath Springs, S. C., 
attended Davidson College and the College of New 
Jersey, and received his M. A. degree from Princeton. 
His entire period of service in Japan was given to 
evangelistic work in Kochi. 

Mrs. McIlwaine, who before her marriage to Dr. 
McIlwaine was Miss Hattie Jones, was born at Oaks, 
Virginia. She graduated from Peace Institute, Raleigh, 
N. C. She went out as a missionary to China for one 
year before her marriage, following which she joined 
the Japan Mission. She made a great contribution to 
the growth of the Church in Japan through her personal 
work, her Bible classes and her work among the sick. 

Rev. William A. McIlwaine, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
McIlwaine, is one of our evangelistic missionaries in 
Nagoya, Japan, today, while another son, Rev. Heber 
McIlwaine, assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., is an appointee of the Execu- 








tive Committee of Foreign Missions to a place in our 
missionary enterprise. 
Dr. and Mrs. McIlwaine are now living in Heath 


_ Springs, S. C. May these days of much-needed rest 


bring to them that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing, and that joy which comes to all who have spent 
their lives vigorously in behalf of the extension of the 
Kingdom of their Lord. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Arrivals 


Brazil—Rev. Wm. C. Neville. 
China—Rev. H. M. Smith. 
Korea—Rev. L. T. Newland. 
Mexico—Dr. and Mrs. L. J. Coppedge. 


Departures 
Africa—Miss Charlotte B. McMurray. 


Brazil—Miss Lina Boyce. 
Korea—Mrs. Anna Lou Grier Walker (Mrs. G. M.) 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932............... $83,790.53 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—June 1, 1933..............- 


Decrease for two months 





44,424.87 


oa eel CTPA, 6 desi 8 $39,365.66 
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ee Sachiko! Where are you? Come 
here.” 

“Hai! Coming Mother’—And a gleeful 
little girl comes dancing to the front porch. The big 
shaggy dog, “John,” tries to reach the child, but is 
held back by his chain. She stops and gives the dog 
a hug. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” urges her mother. “Don’t you 
know that this is the day for the Christmas party 
and the Sensei (teachers) may be here at any minute? 
Wash your face and hands and change your dress. 
Look there! Daddy is cutting the boys’ hair, so you 
get ready too.” 

“© look at the pennants and the Christmas stars! 
And what a darling little tree,” says Sachiko as she 
comes into the parlour, clapping her hands as she 
dances about the room, her little black kitty frolicking 
at her heels. 

“Sachiko, you are well named,” said her mother, 
laughing, “but come now—you must get ready.” 

Sachiko Chan’s home is on the edge of the town. 
It is her mother’s old home. There is a little vegetable 
garden plot, with flowers planted carelessly here and 
there. The house, also, has a rather careless, happy- 
go-lucky look. The kitten has scratched an opening 
in the paper screen, so that she can easily come into 
the room—toys are scattered everywhere and mixed 
up with mother’s knitting. But mother only laughingly 
scolds as she begins to put things in order. The chil- 
dren and the animals all adore her. 

Father has a bad habit, and there are times when 
mother must guide his unsteady feet to keep him from 
falling on the tatami (floor mats). Mother then prays 
“OQ Heavenly Father, save my husband—make him 
to know thee. O keep the drink devil from possessing 
him.” How often through the night does she pray 
this prayer, for she is a Christian wife and mother. 

Now the room and Sachiko and the boys are all 
ready. The foreign teacher (Kirtland Sensei) and her 
helper, Mrs. Fujikawa, arrive, and with them Mr. 
Akashi, who is to tell them the Christmas story. 

The neighborhood children come running in with 
happy, expectant faces. They arrange themselves on 
the mats in front of the most highly decorated place. 
Father and mother sit in the background. Mr. OHira 
(father) has consented to his wife’s begging to have 
the childrens’ Bible class held in the home every week, 
though he himself is not a Christian. ‘Today he has 
provided the cakes for the children. He seems to en- 





Sachiko ice or “Little Miss Happiness” 


By LEILA G. KIRTLAND, Marugame, Japan 
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joy the hymn 
singing and talks, 
and he takes 
pleasure in seeing 
the happiness of 
the children as 
they receive their 
cakes and Bible 
pictures and 
cards, sent by the 
friends in the 
United States. 
When the meet- 
ing is over the 
mother and teach- 
ers go with the 
children to take 
some food and 
clothing to a poor 
old lady in the 
neighborhood. 
Another d ai y 
we see little 
Sachiko laid 
low in the hos- 
pital. Her collar bone has been broken and her right 








hand injured in an automobile accident. Mother, 


sits knitting nearby, talking cheerfully to the child. 
Little brother comes in from school and plays about 
the room, for he thinks it is a big joke to be in the 
hospital. Some one knocks, ‘Please honorably enter,” 
says mother, and in walks Mrs. Fujikawa and Kirt- 
land Sensei. They have brought jelly for the little 
invalid, and scrapbooks and Bible pictures sent by 
Sunday-school children in the United States. 


How Sachiko’s face lights up when she sees these 
things! And how eagerly she and her little brother 
enjoy them! 


When the visitors are leaving, Mrs. OHira followed 
them to the front door. “I want to tell you about 
Sachiko’s faith,” she said. “The night she was hurt 
she was so nervous that she couldn’t sleep. She said, 
‘I will ask Jesus to put me to sleep.” Then she became 
very quiet and in a little while fell asleep. Her father 
was greatly impressed and said that it was surely worth 
while having children taught the Bible.” 
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OU remember, children, that last January I told 
iv you the story of “The Tree that Swallowed the 

Tree” and promised that at another time I 
would tell you about the “Cry-Baby Bird.” Well, this 
is the story: 

A lusty young bird sat with its mouth wide open. 
(I am sure many of you have seen this if you have 
looked into the nest where the young birds have 
hatched.) I watched to see its mother come, naturally 
expecting to see a bird of the same black color, only 
much larger. Imagine my surprise when, instead of 
the big bird, a small sparrow, much smaller than the 
big-mouthed baby bird, came with food in her bill. 
Then I saw through it all. This sparrow was not the 
real mother. The lazy blackbird had laid her egg in 
the sparrow’s nest, and the sparrow mother had had 
all the trouble of raising this orphan bird that was in 
no way her own. Long after her own little sparrows 
were raised and weaned, this hungry, howling, ugly 
blackbird kept demanding food and more food, so much 
that the sparrow parents hardly had time to get their 
own food. 

This habit of letting another bird do the work is 
common not only in Brazil,* Mr. Julian Huxley tells 
about other birds in a recent article called “Bird 
Mind.” He says that birds are easily fooled. He 
tells of the emperor penguin who is so anxious to raise 
a family that she will sit on lumps of ice if she can’t 

*“Bird Mind,” Atlantic Monthly, October, 1930. 


The Cry-Baby Bird 


By B. H. HUNNICUTT, Lavras, Brazil 


find any eggs. The common cuckoo will lay her eggs 
in the nest of another bird, and sometimes a small 
meadow pipit or hedge sparrow, in whose nests the 
eggs have been laid, will go on caring for the young 
cuckoo that was hatched in their nests, until it is four 
or five times as large as they themselves, and when 
they have to feed him will have to perch on his head or 
shoulder. 

I have been told that the lazy old blackbird will 
go so far as to throw out of the sparrow’s nest the 
eggs it finds there, so as to be sure its own birdlings 
will be cared for. 

Any of you young folks, if you will just think a 
little, can apply this lesson to human beings. Do you 
want to be like the cry-baby bird, taking the place of 
the real mother bird’s family because its parents are 
too lazy to care for it? I am sure you do not want 
to encourage in any way letting others do your work. 
Each one wants to be where he or she belongs and 
entirely able to care for himself or herself. Often 
those on the mission field who accept Christ as their 
Saviour have been accused of doing so because they 
will have a living provided for them. This is very 
seldom true, for generally it is harder for new believers 
to make a living than it was before, because those 
who do not believe in Christ do everything to make 
life hard for them. These new believers are not like 
the cry-baby bird at all, but each one is ready todo ~ 
his share of the work to gain a living. 





Woman's Work in the Presbyterian Church in Brazil 


(Continued from page 401) 


methods. In one country circle, the hostess was to 
supply the cake, and she used all the sugar in the 
house, she and her family denying themselves the well- 
nigh indispensable coffee for a week, until they should 
be able to purchase more sugar. 

The annual Birthday Gift has not yet been instituted. 
But the South Minas Presbyterial, the pioneer, has 
always had a “Special” each year. 


V. Our MIssIonaRIEs. 

Brazil’s Foreign Mission field is Portugal, and from 
the very first the presbyterials have been generous in 
their contributions to the support of the missionary 
couple. With the opening of the mission to the Indians, 
and the going of a beloved couple to join the mission, 
this cause has become perhaps just a little dearer. The 
two missionaries to Portugal returned for their first 
furlough in 1930, and were unable to return, as the 
terrible word one gets so tired of hearing had dimi- 
nished the contributions. But now they expect to re- 
turn in a few months. Our missionaries to the Indians 
came down for a few months’ furlough last year, and 
in addition to gifts for the work in money and per- 
sonal gifts to the missionaries, a popular contribution 
was made of thread and needles for teaching the Indian 
women to sew. Some societies gave machines, too, 
Besides these two great causes, the societies give to 
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the Theological Seminary (support of teacher, care of 
buildings, etc.), to the Evangelical Hospital, to the 
Presbyterian Orphanage, to the Church paper, O Pu- 
ritano, and of course (and usually most generously), 
to the pastor’s salary, church building fund, and also 
to local charity, to the famine sufferers in North Brazil, 
to the Bible Society, etc. 


STATISTICS. 


One of the first steps of the new Executive Secre- 
tary was to try to obtain complete statistics of the 
woman’s work in the whole Church. With the infor- 
mation in hand, it seems safe to say that there are at 
present in the Brazilian Presbyterian Church 150 or 
more societies for women, with a membership of ap- 
proximately 5,000. 

An article of this kind cannot in justice be ended 
without an expression of thanks to Miss Sallie Russell, 
of Spartanburg, S. C., for her gift of a Multigraph 
Junior for the Woman’s Work. It has been of in- 
calculable service in sending out circular letters, copy- 
ing by-laws, Bible Studies, etc. Several young people 
have been trained to work it, receiving a nominal 
wage from the missionary’s purse (which sometimes is 
almost like the widow’s cruise of oil) and getting much 
inspiration and benefit from the articles copied. 
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Ybor City Presbyterian Sunday School in Front of the Church 


Ybor City Presbyterian Church of Tampa 


By MRS. F. W. 


HAT is “Ybor City’? Where is it? And 
how does one pronounce it? It is now in- 
corporated as a part of the Northeast section 
of Tampa. This was originally a separate town, 
named for Vicente Martinez-Ybor who came to Tampa 
from Cuba about fifty years ago and established the 
cigar industry at Ybor City (pronounced Ee-bor, ac- 
cent on second syllable). Tampa has a foreign-born 
population of 3,500 Italians, 3,500 Spaniards and 
5,000 Cubans. In addition there are 5,000 of native- 
born Italian parentage; 5,000 of Spanish parentage; 
and 7,500 of native-born Cuban parentage. Tampa 
has about 200 cigar factories employing most of these 
immigrants. This foreign population of nearly 30,000 
live almost exclusively in Ybor City and West Tampa, 
mostly in Ybor. One can readily see that we have 
a place and a need for foreign-language work in this 
Southern City. 
Presbyterian mission work was begun in Ybor City 
twenty-three years ago and a church was organized 
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there in 1915. The present membership is forty-seven 
with a Sunday-school enrollment of 153 and an average 
attendance last year of nearly 100. The church serv- 
ice in Spanish is held at night with an attendance 
of fifty. Prayer meeting has a good average attend- 
ance. There is a well-organized Woman’s Auxiliary, 
with the wife of one of the elders as president. They 
have twenty-five members and meet every Monday night 
at the church. They have been raising money to pay 
for the piano used in the church services. 

There is one beautiful Catholic church in Tampa 
and three smaller ones, but not over 1 ‘per cent of 
the Spanish-speaking population ever attend Catholic 
services, except for Easter, weddings, and funerals. 
They are distrustful of all churches. So there are 
many obstacles and prejudices to overcome in build- 
ing up a real church among these people. 

In 1915 the women of St. John’s Presbyterial Auxil- 
iary, with the help of Presbytery and the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee, built a brick two-story 
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church in a splendid location in Ybor at a cost of 
$4,000. Later a comfortable bungalow next door was 
purchased for a manse. Rev. and Mrs. Francisco 
Boan have been with the work since March, 1924. A 
year and a half ago there was an opportunity of buy- 
ing an eight-room two-family house just back of the 
church edifice at a very reasonable figure. Synodical 
Auxiliary of Florida had been saving a few hundred 
dollars for church expansion and the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee, after personal investigation of the project by 
Dr. McMillan, loaned the balance to buy this prop- 
erty in the name of the Presbyterian Union. This is 
being kept rented now that the income may pay off 
the debt to the Home Mission Committee. When it 
is clear it will be used for day nursery, additional 
Sunday-school space, sewing school, girls’ clubs and 
boys’ clubs. These three properties now give us one 
quarter of the block at the corner of Eleventh Avenue 
and Lowe Street. The front of the church building 
can be seen in the accompanying picture of the 
Sunday-school. 


The Tampa Union of Presbyterian Auxiliaries is 


comprised of the women of First, Hyde Park, Tampa 
Heights, Seminole Heights and Palma Ceia Presby- 
terian churches of Tampa. It was organized in June, 
1920, in the First Church, with Mrs. H. C. Giddens, 
as its first President. The Union has always helped 
furnish Sunday-school teachers for Ybor Church. In 
May, 1931, a Girl Scout troop was organized with 
eight of our Presbyterian Sunday-school girls. It now 
consists of two patrols, eighteen girls. The scout 
executive of Tampa at that time took over this troop 
as her special pet and became our first scout leader. 
We now have Miss Rose Anton, American-born of 
Spanish descent, who is very successful because she 
can talk Spanish with the mothers (few of whom know 
English) and also has perfect command of the Eng- 
lish language, having been educated at Ohio State 
University and holding a B. A. from Dennison Uni- 
versity. In the summer of 1931, one of our Presby- 
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Right—Mr. George Gadea, 
Boys’ Worker at Ybor 
City Presbyterian Church 


The Pastor at Ybor City 
(left) with his family 
and two elders 





terian girls, Zenaida Gonzalez, had her picture in the 
papers as being health queen of the Girl Scout Camp, 
Camp Fowler, twenty miles north of Tampa. We want 
to send all our girls for whom we can get scholarships 
to Camp Fowler for a week, this summer. At camp 
they are taught health lessons, swimming, citizenship, 
English literature, handicraft, pine-needle work, pot- 
tery making, weaving, cooking, household economics, 
and nature study. 

For several years the Presbyterian Union realized 
the need of work among the boys of Ybor City. It 
seemed impossible to keep boys in Sunday school after 
the age of eight or nine. To remedy this condition 
the services of a young Christian man, Mr. George 
Gadea, were secured in the summer of 1930. Mr. 
Gadea had had previous experience as a Y. M. C. A. 
extension secretary among Spanish-speaking boys. He 
received his education in Cuba and in the United 
States. He teaches the older boys in Sunday school, 
and you will see from the accompanying photograph 
that we now have plenty of boys attending. He helps 
with the Christian Endeavor and gives three nights 
a week to the boys, conducting religious, educational, 
and athletic programs. He organized a scout troop 
of fifty and the Kiwanis Club has taken over the ex- 
pense and pays a part of Mr. Gadea’s salary. He 
has also organized a boys’ club that has an average 
weekly attendance of thirty. 

The aim of the Tampa Union through Mr. Gadea 
was to build up the boys’ Sunday-school class and 
to provide a place for the boys to go to keep them 
off the streets at night. As the months passed, the 
Union began to realize on their investment. The at- 
tendance of the bigger boys at Sunday school in- 
creased from zero to an average attendance of twenty, 
making it necessary to divide it. Mr. Gadea is now 
teaching a class of young men from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. The scout troop is active. The older 
scouts are now building their own hut at the scout 
camp, Camp Brorein, making trips to the camp every 
week. The boys’ club excel in Gymnastics, having 
some of the finest teams in the city. They also have 
a creditable orchestra. The club’s ability to put on 
entertainments is known all over St. John’s Presbytery, 
and the boys are often called upon for musical and 
athletic exhibitions and are also asked to tell of their 
activities. 

Tampa, Fla. 
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Ybor City Presbyterian Sunday School in Front of the Church 


Ybor City Presbyterian Church of Tampa 


By MRS. F. W. 


HAT is “Ybor City”? Where is it? And 
how does one pronounce it? It is now in- 
corporated as a part of the Northeast section 
of Tampa. This was originally a separate town, 
named for Vicente Martinez-Ybor who came to Tampa 
from Cuba about fifty years ago and established the 
cigar industry at Ybor City (pronounced Ee-bor, ac- 
cent on second syllable). Tampa has a foreign-born 
population of 3,500 Italians, 3,500 Spaniards and 
5,000 Cubans. In addition there are 5,000 of native- 
born Italian parentage; 5,000 of Spanish parentage; 
and 7,500 of native-born Cuban parentage. Tampa 
has ‘about 200 cigar factories employing most of these 
immigrants. This foreign population of nearly 30,000 
live almost exclusively in Ybor City and West Tampa, 
mostly in Ybor. One can readily see that we have 
a place and a need for foreign-language work in this 
Southern City. 
Presbyterian mission work was begun in Ybor City 
twenty-three years ago and a church was organized 


HAVERKAMP 
there in 1915. 


The present membership is forty-seven 
with a Sunday-school enrollment of 153 and an average 
attendance last year of nearly 100. The church serv- 
ice in Spanish is held at night with an attendance 
of fifty. Prayer meeting has a good average attend- 


ance. There is a well-organized Woman’s Auxiliary, 
with the wife of one of the elders as president. They 
have twenty-five members and meet every Monday night 
at the church. They have been raising money to pay 
for the piano used in the church services. 

There is one beautiful Catholic church in Tampa 
and three smaller ones, but not over 1 ‘per cent of 
the Spanish-speaking population ever attend Catholic 
services, except for Easter, weddings, and funerals. 
They are distrustful of all churches. So there are 
many obstacles and prejudices to overcome in build- 
ing up a real church among these people. 

In 1915 the women of St. John’s Presbyterial Auxil- 
iary, with the help of Presbytery and the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee, built a brick two-story 
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church in a splendid location in Ybor at a cost of 
$4,000. Later a comfortable bungalow next door was 
purchased for a manse. Rev. and Mrs. Francisco 
Boan have been with the work since March, 1924. A 
year and a half ago there was an opportunity of buy- 
ing an eight-room two-family house just back of the 
church edifice at a very reasonable figure. Synodical 
Auxiliary of Florida had been saving a few hundred 
dollars for church expansion and the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee, after personal investigation of the project by 
Dr. McMillan, loaned the balance to buy this prop- 
erty in the name of the Presbyterian Union. ‘This is 
being kept rented now that the income may pay off 
the debt to the Home Mission Committee. When it 
is clear it will be used for day nursery, additional 
Sunday-school space, sewing school, girls’ clubs and 
boys’ clubs. These three properties now give us one 
quarter of the block at the corner of Eleventh Avenue 
and Lowe Street. The front of the church building 
can be seen in the accompanying picture of the 
Sunday-school. 


The Tampa Union of Presbyterian Auxiliaries is 


comprised of the women of First, Hyde Park, Tampa 
Heights, Seminole Heights and Palma Ceia Presby- 
terian churches of Tampa. It was organized in June, 
1920, in the First Church, with Mrs. H. C. Giddens, 
as its first President. The Union has always helped 
furnish Sunday-school teachers for Ybor Church. In 
May, 1931, a Girl Scout troop was organized with 
eight of our Presbyterian Sunday-school girls. It now 
consists of two patrols, eighteen girls. The scout 
executive of Tampa at that time took over this troop 
as her special pet and became our first scout leader. 
We now have Miss Rose Anton, American-born of 
Spanish descent, who is very successful because she 
can talk Spanish with the mothers (few of whom know 
English) and also has perfect command of the Eng- 
lish language, having been educated at Ohio State 
University and holding a B. A. from Dennison Uni- 
versity. In the summer of 1931, one of our Presby- 
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Right—Mr. George Gadea, 
Boys’ Worker at Ybor 
City Presbyterian Church 








The Pastor at Ybor City 
(left) with his family 
and two elders 





terian girls, Zenaida Gonzalez, had her picture in the 
papers as being health queen of the Girl Scout Camp, 
Camp Fowler, twenty miles north of Tampa. We want 
to send all our girls for whom we can get scholarships 
to Camp Fowler for a week, this summer. At camp 
they are taught health lessons, swimming, citizenship, 
English literature, handicraft, pine-needle work, pot- 
tery making, weaving, cooking, household economics, 
and nature study. 

For several years the Presbyterian Union realized 
the need of work among the boys of Ybor City. It 
seemed impossible to keep boys in Sunday school after 
the age of eight or nine. To remedy this condition 
the services of a young Christian man, Mr. George 
Gadea, were secured in the summer of 1930. Mr. 
Gadea had had previous experience as a Y. M. C. A. 
extension secretary among Spanish-speaking boys. He 
received his education in Cuba and in the United 
States. He teaches the older boys in Sunday school, 
and you will see from the accompanying photograph % 
that we now have plenty of boys attending. He helps 
with the Christian Endeavor and gives three nights 
a week to the boys, conducting religious, educational, 
and athletic programs. He organized a scout troop 
of fifty and the Kiwanis Club has taken over the ex- 
pense and pays a part of Mr. Gadea’s salary. He 
has also organized a boys’ club that has an average 
weekly attendance of thirty. 

The aim of the Tampa Union through Mr. Gadea 
was to build up the boys’ Sunday-school class and 
to provide a place for the boys to go to keep them 
off the streets at night. As the months passed, the 
Union began to realize on their investment. The at- 
tendance of the bigger boys at Sunday school in- 
creased from zero to an average attendance of twenty, 
making it necessary to divide it. Mr. Gadea is now 
teaching a class of young men from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. The scout troop is active. The older 
scouts are now building their own hut at the scout 
camp, Camp Brorein, making trips to the camp every 
week. The boys’ club excel in Gymnastics, having 
some of the finest teams in the city. They also have 
a creditable orchestra. The club’s ability to put on 
entertainments is known all over St. John’s Presbytery, 
and the boys are often called upon for musical and 
athletic exhibitions and are also asked to tell of their 
activities. 

Tampa, Fla. 






























































BOUT four years ago, through Rev. D. C. Amick, 
A of Newport, Tennessee, and my own pastor, 

Rev. S. H. Hay, of Morristown, some laymen 
were asked to supplement the work in our Smoky Moun- 
tain Missions in Holston Presbytery, and I was one 
from the Morristown Church given that privilege. 
I soon fell in love with the work and have been 
going almost every month for the past four years, 
except during the time when seminary students were 
assigned to this territory. 


I must tell you that I am a business man, and as 
a member of the Billy Sunday Club of this city be- 
gan to go out in the different churches making what 
we called “lay talks,” and am especially glad that 
I could do this kind of work in our own church mis- 
sions in Cocke County and Haywood County, North 
Carolina. Most all these services are held on Sun- 
day mornings at the preaching hour. 


I drive my own car from Morristown to the foot 
of the mountains, or as far as I can go, then either 
walk or ride a horse in the mountains in bad weather. 
The three missions where I have done lay work are 
Mt. Sterling, Moraine and Andrews Chapel. They 
all call me preacher and make much over the preach- 
ers, showing their appreciation in various ways. I 
have never failed to be invited in their homes for 
dinner, and they go to a great deal of preparation when 
I dine with them. It rings with the usual romance 
of mission work, the experience I have had with these 
mountain people—a fine people who have faith in 
prayer and love for right. Many of them are very 
poor, living in small cabins with improvised furni- 
ture, two or three dogs, a sled, an old horse and wagon, 
usually with many healthy but poorly-clothed chil- 
dren. During the winter months I have taken many 
old clothes to the needy and they are always grateful 
for them. Have held song and prayer services in many 
of the homes and have experienced touching scenes 
in these mountains. 


Andrews Chapel is the largest mission in number 
of attendance. I am happy to know that Miss Mary 
Andrews has lived to see her great wish and prayers 
for a new building come to pass. Miss Andrews is 
a jewel to our Church in her work in the mountains. 
A number of times I have preached at her station and 
there would be one hundred present. They have a 
good Sunday school, several classes, and it does your 
heart good to visit her mission. 


The mission at Moraine is where I have worked 
most. These folks attend the services well, have regu- 
lar Sunday school, with four classes and an attendance 
of from twenty-five to fifty. There are about half a 
dozen good people there who have an interest in the 
Sunday school, and they rotate their services as super- 





A Layman's Experiences 


In Home Mission Work 


By L. H. CORBETT 
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intendent, and for the past two years have built their 
school up to its present attendance. Usually I attend 
their Sunday school on the days I go to their station, 
and needless to say it is encouraging to see how splen- 
didly they attend. 


Many of the people ask me to pray with their sick. 
One party asked that prayer be made that her missing 
brother be found. Public prayer was made. The 
brother was found dead having been murdered by his 
neighbors, and buried in a shallow grave. ‘The mur- 
derers confessed and were turned over to the law. I 
have in my possession many letters from these people 
asking for help. Our own church in Morristown do- 
nates clothing which these people need and accept 
gladly. Last winter, through Mr. Amick and the Red 
Cross, many received aid. 


On different occasions I have taken one of my chil- 
dren with me. These people show their love to me 
by the fact that I have a namesake, and my son Eugene 
has a namesake. After the dedication of Andrews 
Chapel, I was introduced to these young fellows, one 
Lillard Corbett Black and Eugene Corbett McGaha. 
Each Christmas season I try to remember many of 
these little children with inexpensive gifts. Before 
going to one of the services I usually mail cards or 
letters to the different families in order to announce 
the meetings. These people get mail only three days 
a week, and they appreciate getting even the announce- 
ments. On days of good weather when the roads are 
dry, I take the car further up the mountain, and after 
the preaching, I load my car with sometimes a dozen 
little souls and drop them off as I come off the moun- 
tain. This, of course, thrills them and it pleases me 
to see their excitement. Some of them had never rid- 
den in an auto before. 


I have given a personal glimpse of the work I do 
as a layman, and only wish more business men would 
use their cars for this kind of thing. We ought to 
realize that only two hours from our first churches 
would bring us in touch with people who live so far 
behind and are so underprivileged. I think many 
times that we of the first churches are fat and well- 
fed but often fail to pass a portion on to our neigh- 
bors. I have from time to time received money from 
the Home Mission funds for my expenses, but never 
enough to pay the actual cost. I am willing to con- 
tinue going to the mountains even at less. 


I am praying that Miss Andrews will continue to 
be used and that our work in the mountains may con- 
tinue. I also pray that our well-cared-for church peo- 
ple may give a portion to these poor souls who may 
have no other means of having the gospel. 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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The Work Among Our Texas Indians 


By REV. C. W. CHAMBERS 


(Eprror’s NoTe:—Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Chambers began their service among the Alabamas in May, 1900, and 
are there today, loved by the Indians and greatly honored by our whole Church. See The Red Man’s Trail, page 


84, for the history of this mission.) 


Sun-Kee (Charlie Thomp- 
son), Last Surviving 
Chief of the Alabamas 
and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church 


Right—New Indian Presby- 
terian Church, at Living- 
ston, Texas 





IFFERENT phases of this work have been pre- 
sented from time to time to the readers of “The 
Survey,” so that we must take for granted that 

you know already, much that might be written. We 
can thus confine ourselves to relating what is new in 
the work and to giving a general account of our Red 
friends here during the past ecclesiastical year. 
Attention has often been called to the fact that 
most of the Indian people are wonderfully responsive 
to the appeals of the gospel when its offers and teach- 
ings are presented to them in simple language that 
they can receive and understand. The one outstand- 
ing feature in the growth of the Indian Presbyterian 
Church in Texas during the past year was the good 
results of a series of evangelistic services held for a 
week in December under the direction of Rev. W. A. 
Zeigler, Superintendent of Home Missions in Eastern 
Texas Presbytery. The church now is, we can but 





Lutie Chambers Thompson, Daughter of Sun-Kee 
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believe, in the best spiritual condition it has known 
for several years. The Sabbath school is also doing 
splendidly under the leadership of one of the finest 
of the young men in the church as superintendent. 


The day school, with its four teachers and eighty 
pupils, has continued its good work in an educational 
way. The new Gymnasium Building adds much to 
the health and interest of, especially, the older pupils 
in the school. 


The new church building erected several years ago 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian women of Texas 
continues to be the center of attraction for most of 
the people. 


However, the one outstanding and almost startling 
outlook in a material way for these poor but well- 
deserving people is the prospect which they have of 
a successful oil well on their own land. The derrick 
is already up and the machinery is being placed on 
the ground, and it may be that, even before vou read 
this, the news will have gone out that oil has been 
struck on this Indian reservation. Those who claim 
to know say that the prospects for oil are fine. Now 
every one who knows the Indian people knows that 
they. seldom get excited over anything, and are never 
elated till they know there is something to be elated 
over. Just now, when someone talks to them, either 
individually or collectively, about the probability of 
oil under their land, there is a significant smile that 
spreads oevr their features. However, we who have 
their spiritual interests at heart are endeavoring to 
get them to see both the good and the bad which may 
come from their having more money at their dis- 
posal than they are accustomed to have. We wish to 
point out that such a change may prove a curse or a 
blessing according to the way they take it. We have 
ventured to mention the oil prospects as the newest 
thing we have to tell. How it may come out we do 
not know. “The lot is cast into the lap; the whole 


disposing thereof is of the Lord.” We will say in. 


closing that the work here continues to have its “shad- 
ows and bright spots,’ and we trust we will still 
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have the prayers of God’s people both for ourselves 
and the Indians. Such prayers are needed that we 
may have the grace and strength to meet the duties 
and responsibilities which God may see fit to place 
upon us as the weeks and months go by. With the 
infirmities of age creeping upon us, we are hopefully 








July, 1933 





looking forward to the time, which may be soon, when 
our Lord will lay his hand of providence on two con- 
secrated younger people, who, in the vigor of their 
youth, may take this work off our shoulders and carry 
it on in the joy of the Lord. 

Livingston, Texas. 





Sally Blake has a 
perfect Sunday- 
School Attend- 
ance Record for 
Seven Years 








closed a very successful year. There were seven- 

teen children who did not miss a Sunday dur- 
ing the entire year. Sally Blake has not been absent 
for seven years. Three others have not been absent 
for four years, four others for two years, and nine for 
one year. The Sunday-school enrollment is 100. The 
average attendance for 1932 was eighty-seven. This 
is believed to be the record for any Sunday school in 
West Virginia. 

This is indeed a record. indicating several facts, the 
main one being that Milton Presbyterian Sunday 
School has a live, wide-awake Superintendent, Mr. 
Virgil L. Hall, who has, through twenty-five years of 
faithful service, gained the loyalty and love of the 
whole enrollment of 100. He has no monotonous form 
of worship Sunday after Sunday, but the scholars are 
coaxed into an amazingly rapid memorizing of Scrip- 
ture, Psalms, Catechisms, chapters in John, and even 
entire hymns, in such an attractive way that their 
love for their Sunday school crops out even in “day 
school,” where the teachers invariably declare that 
they know more about the Bible and can quote more 
Scripture than children from any of the other churches 
in town, whose membership outnumbers the Presby- 
terians ten to one. 


My cicsea Presbyterian Sunday School has just 


A Splendid Record 


By MRS. BEULAH MARTIN 


Milton Presbyterian Church has a membership of 
forty-three, and her Sunday-school enro!lment of 100. 
is composed almost entirely of children and young 
people from the mission class. The real work facing 
her now is the reaching of the parents of these chil- 
dren, who are careless and indifferent, but the Pastor, 
Rev. E. S. McGavock, hopes to- reach them by hold- 
ing prayer services in these homes during the week. 

No church should ever consider herself fulfilling 
her task on earth unless she is constantly reaching out 
beyond her own four walls, and this little church has 
busied herself with deep interest in two neighboring 
institutions which are doing wonderful work. One is 
the Prichard School, five miles distant, and the other, 
the Morris Memorial Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
where the pastor gives every first and third Sunday 
afternoons, respectively. 

Misses Louise Ash and Kathleen Kennedy, who 
have charge of the Prichard School, united with Mil- 
ton Presbyterian Church by letter about a year ago, 
and have become ardent workers. Also, nine of the 
twenty-one children cared for in the school are mem- 
bers of this church. Prichard School is accomplish- 
ing a splendid work in training these twenty-one chil- 
dren in the way they should go, moulding their lives 
into honorable, upright citizens, who know the Lord. 
Each child is assigned special duties before and after 
school and play hours, and everything moves in a 
most systematic way, in fact, the whole hcuse is cleaned 














A Group Having Perfect Attendance of from One 
to Seven Years 
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Missions 


before breakfast every morning, for each knows that 
if his particular work isn’t done, he will get no jam 
for breakfast. 

They have a large garden, pigs, turkeys, and two 
watch dogs, “Love,” a fascinatingly ugly little wire- 
haired terrier, which has been woefully miss-named, 
for he takes a bite at everybody except the immediate 
household, and “Count,” a beautiful German-Police. 
I dare say that 90 per cent of our homes today could 
learn from this school a helpful, lesson in training 
their children, for every evening at 7:30 all the chil- 
dren gather around the beautiful log fire, and there, 
at the knees of “Mama Louise” and “Mama Kathleen” 
offer up their individual prayers for guidance and pro- 
tection. Family altars aren’t quite as fashionable as 
they were in days gone by. 

Don’t think for a minute that Mama Kathleen and 
Mama Louise have a bed of roses. They don’t! Each 
child possesses an entirely different disposition, and 
old Satan works just as hard here as anywhere else. 
At best, it takes two very brave souls to be both mother 
and father to some twenty children, but they love the 
work, and don’t think of their hardships and sacrifice. 

Morris Memorial Crippled Children’s Hospital, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. A. S. Jones, is also doing 











A Fine Group of Children from the Prichard School 


a noble work, and Dr. Jones is working wonders for 
many helpless children whose parents, in many in- 
stances, have spent their substance in an effort to 
make them whole again. No money is required for 
the loving care of the children. Dr. Jones is amply 
rewarded for his time and skill in seeing some who 
have never walked gradually take their first steps. If 
times were better, and money more plen‘iful, this in- 
stitution could, of course, serve humanity to a much 
greater extent. 
Milton, W. Va. 





Attending Indian Presbyterial 


By MRS. WILBUR GARVIN 


T SEEMS to be like a law of the Medes and Per- 

sians that presbyteries and presbyterials shall not 

meet at the same time. Our Indians in South- 
eastern Oklahoma, however, hold them on the same 
date—always the first Tuesday after the second Sun- 
day in April. I was told that this date was set be- 
cause by that time the weather was pleasant for camp- 
ing and the grazing was available for their ponies. 
Whole families attend, and it was very plausible that 
the date for presbyterial be set for Thursday and Fri- 
day of the same week that presbytery meets. Mention 
should be made of the fact that presbytery lasts from 
Tuesday through Sunday. Our good Indian brethren 
are never in a hurry, so all come for the opening and 
remain for the closing. Some of our white brethren 
might take a few notes on that point. 

Their churches are all very simple, but are built 
in such beautiful spots that all nature seems to call 
us to worship. My first Indian Presbyterial met in 
historic Cold Springs about twelve miles from Good- 
land. It was with much trepidation that I made my 
appearance as synodical president. It is said of the 
Indian that he either likes you or does not. Being a 
mother myself, I know the way to the mother’s heart 
is through her children, so I at once made friends 
with them, using as my medium a pocket full of 
chewing gum. The gum was very effective. 

_ I found out cur woman’s meeting would have to be 
in che of the camp houses or out under the shade of 
one of the large trees. The men have the exclusive 


right to the church building. After our devotional, 
sometimes in English but mostly in Choctaw, we were 
busy with our regular routine work until eleven o’clock, 
when we all went into the church for the morning 
services. That morning, Rev. Plumer Smith, of Africa, 
and myself sat through a sermon in Choctaw that 
lasted for one hour. As we passed out, he casually 
remarked, “If that sermon hit us we were none the 
wiser.” Their hymns in Choctaw are beautiful, though 
sometimes very plaintive. They love to sing, and after 
the services they often gather round the organ and 
sing the gospel hymns. 

Some of the Indian ministers speak English fluently, 
and out of courtesy to the visitors we always have 
some English services. We complain sometimes of 
ministers preaching more than thirty minutes, but when 
one of our ministers speak through an interpreter it is 
quite a bit lengthy and a little hard to follow. 

Their day is full, for by daybreak you begin to 
smell the camp fires, and with it comes the peal of the 
church bell calling us all to “sunrise” prayer meeting. 
Rev. J. F. Holden, who was the Indian Presbytery’s 
representative last year at General Assembly, is the 
official bell ringer or prayer meeting “starter.” At the 
public services, quite a few of the white people living 
in that community attend. They still hold to the cus- 
tom of the men sitting on one side of the church and 
the women on the other. Another custom is for you 
to sit a little while after the services are closed—never 
hurry out. Each church seems to feel it a great privi- 
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lege to entertain the presbytery and presbyterial. Al- 
though it means a sacrifice for the rest of the year, 
they delight in having pork for meat and corn for 
hominy. It was a revelation to me to see the women 
preparing the meals for so many. At least one cook 
stove is placed in the camp, but the big iron boilers 
over the camp fires filled with pork and hominy or 
beans were more attractive to me. To be “one of us” 
you should eat some of the Ba-na-ha which is a bread 
made from meal (and sometimes black-eyed peas are 
added) and then cooked in the corn shucks, and also 
Pashoba, which is hominy and pork cooked together 
in the big boiler. We were assigned to a certain camp 
to eat, but on account of Dr. and Mrs. Firebaugh’s 
popularity they were allowed to eat at any camp, and 
so the honor was accorded me of accompanying them. 
The Indians are so very hospitable that often they are 
imposed on by outsiders. The attendance of the whole 
family often makes it necessary to bring the old mother 
hen and her young brood. At one time I remember 
very vividly a hen with six goslings that attended the 
meetings regularly and sometimes caused my mind to 
wander from more serious things because of the con- 
stant danger of the goslings being squeezed to death 
by several little children. Sometimes ‘Bossy’ is tied 
on the rear of the wagon and does her share for the 
guests. 

At my last meeting at Sandy Creek there were some 
things that impressed me greatly. First was a fact 
mentioned recently in an article in “THE SuRvEy” 
of the young men of that church having built such a 
nice structure out of the remains of an old church. 
They also had the arrangements all planned for hous- 
ing and feeding the people, with something out of the 
ordinary served us at each meeting. And they were 
so efficient in it all. The women have gotten the men 
interested in their phase of the work and so we were 
asked to put on a demonstration of our woman’s work 
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in presbytery. This we did by giving our report in 
poster form, and also the new standard was explained 
that they might help the women with their work. An- 
other interesting feature was the demonstration put on 
by the children and young people in the memorizing 
of the catechisms. 

The lives of most of our Indian women are very 
drab. They often scarcely have the necessities, much 
less any money for pleasures. They give liberally to 
the Lord and get joy out of the service. The meetings 
of presbytery and presbyterial affords them a chance 
to visit with each other. An occasion of much pleasure 
to them was a party given by Miss Dorothy Fincher 
and Mrs. Firebaugh, such games as “Pinning on the 
Donkey’s Tail” and “Punch the Pig” were played. 
They all entered into it with much zest and seemed 
to especially enjoy any joke on the synodical president. 
Although it was very hot, and no ice, the “pop” and 
cookies were a treat to them. However, one of our 
hosts, Miss Fincher, was necessarily absent as the chil- 
dren had spied the refreshments and could be induced 
to leave only by Miss Fincher going with them to 
play games. One great privilege has been that of my 
frequent visits to our dear Goodland—nearly all roads 
to Indian Presbyterial would lead through Goodland 
for me. It is truly a “little bit of Heaven” when you 
see the work being accomplished there. The beauty 
of the location is always inspiring, with well-kept 
grounds filled with boys and girls from five years up 
to twenty-one. The happiness depicted on their faces 
proves the fact of the love and care they receive. Were 
it not another story and my space limited, I would 
love to tell you of their home life, with their prayer 
meeting every evening in each home, especially of one 
I attended in the “Little Girls’ Home.” But I must 
close by asking you all to pray earnestly for God’s 
continued blessings on this great work of our Indians. 

Lawton, Okla. 


A Sunday-School Conveition in Indian 
Country 


By MRS. R. M. FIREBAUGH 


AST week-end we attended a district Sunday- 
school convention at Sandy Creek Church. This 
meeting was most gratifying, both in the number 

in attendance and the type of work done. Two Indian 
churches were represented, Luffy’s Chapel and Sandy 
Creek. Rev. John Holden, of Wapanucka, is pastor of 
both. Like Paul, Mr. Holden has as his motto, “This 
one thing I do’”—that is, to shepherd his flock and 
preach the Word in season and out of season. Also, 
like Isaiah, the great prophet and teacher, he believes 
in the old axiom, “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little.” 

These district meetings convene every three months. 
The following Scripture assignments were made at the 


January meeting, Psalm 4, Psalm 15, Psalm 46, The 
Beautiudes, and the Ten Commandments. Two-thirds 
of the enrollment of these two schools had memorized 
all these passages, and recited them perfectly before 
the congregation. It gave the writer great pleasure 
also to hear three young married folks, a husband and 
wife, and a young mother with baby in her arms recite 
perfectly before the convention the Shorter Catechism 
without making a mistake. These had previously re- 
cited it publicly to their pastor some weeks before. At 
the night service their Bibles and diplomas were pre- 
sented. Two little girls, age five and six years old, 
recited perfectly Psalms 15 and 134—sang two verses 
af a Choctaw hymn, and that beautiful new hymn that 
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is so popular with the Young People, “Living for 


Jesus.” These two are full-blood Chickasaws, and 
were such babies that their lisp was not only babyish 
but most fascinating. Their names are Christine Ned 
and Emily Keel, shown here with their pastor, Rev. 
John Holden, with whom they make their home. 

Last November we organized the young people ac- 
cording to Kingdom Highways Plan. They had no 
white leadership, but the young people were most en- 
thusiastic, and we found that each chairman of each 
cause had informed himself on his subject, and had 
conducted a program on his “Highway” and taken 
an offering for that cause. The President had on sev- 
eral occasions walked eight miles to be present for the 
Young People’s meeting. These two churches are not 
far apart, and on one Sunday the people met at Sandy 
Creek, the next Sunday at Luffy’s Chapel. The young 
people presented a pageant on Saturday night entitled, 
“Youth Seeking a Gift,” that would be a credit to any 
of the larger and more influential churches. To see 
the interest and enthusiasm of these thirty-eight fine 
young folks was a rare privilege and inspiration. One 
may ask the secret of this marked interest, and you will 
understand it when I tell you that they always have a 
prayer service before every meeting. Surely here the 
work of years is beginning to bear fruit. 

Truly these were two full days. Beside the regular 
Sunday-school convention program Dr. Firebaugh 
preached three times on Saturday and three times again 
on Sunday. Beginning at sunrise prayer service there 
1s no other thought in the Indian’s heart but to wor- 
ship. “I was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
unto the house of the Lord.” 

Between breakfast and Sunday school we drove sev- 
eral miles to the home of an elder, whose dear wife 
was very ill. While in attendance at the January 
meeting of the convention this mother was taken down 
with flu—from which she will not recover. Judging 
from the flush in her cheek and the emaciated body, 
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one could not offer any earthly hope. Twenty. years 
ago we knew the godly grandmother of this afflicted 
one, and as Paul said to Timothy, “We call to remem- 
brance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, whcth dwelt 
in thy grandmother (Mrs. Lizzie Wolfe—first Presi- 
dent of Indian Presbyterial Union) and thy mother 
also.” We were also persuaded that the same faith 
was in the grief-stricken father as he led the beautiful 
old Choctaw hymn on the Christian’s hope, and as we 
saw the whole family kneel around the bedside in 
prayer as Mr. Firebaugh led a short service for them. 
An example of Christian fortitude that will linger 
with us always. 

Perhaps there has never been a time in the history 
of my Indian work when conditions were more favor- 
able for a great harvest than today. Surely such work 
ought not to be neglected. 

Goodland, Okla. 








Rev. John Holden. 
with Emily and 
Christine 










































Presbyterian Colored Missions, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


By MIRIAM GAINES 


The Presbyterian Col- 
ored Missions of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, embrac- 
ing two large institutions 
of Negro religious and 
civic welfare, form a proj- 
ect widely regarded as 
one of the most unusual 
and efficient pieces of 
work for the colored race 
in the entire South. The 
recent celebration of the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding brought the 
conclusion that the insti- 
tutions had risen during 
1932 to the highest level 
of influence yet reached. There was an increased at- 
tendance of 13,200 over the preceding year, and an 
enrollment in clubs and classes of almost 2,000, the 
total attendance figures being 108,713. 

The unusual character of the work lies in the fact 
that the religious training is marvelously correlated 
with prégrams of vocational, health, and recreational 
activities which fill practically all the waking hours 
of the six week days. The two missions, which are 
named Hope and Grace, are located in two distinct 
communities of a large city of 350,000 people, and 
are directed by a single staff of workers. The daily 
round of activities within the two stations resembles 
nothing so much as the incessant succession of a radio 
broadcasting station. 


Roger Babson is quoted as asserting that practically 
every outstanding welfare institution has had in the 
history of its development the motivating power of 
an intensely religious man, or a man with a praying 
father or mother. This principle is exemplified in 
Dr. John Little, who was one of the six Presbyterian 
Seminary students who started the work, with the or- 
ganization in 1898 of a Sunday school for a wretchedly 
underprivileged group of children in a congested Negro 
section of the city. He has persistently stayed with 
the project during many years of hardship which would 
have daunted a less courageous spirit. 

Responsible in a large measure for the choosing of 
his life work was Dr. Little’s rare spirit of deep af- 
fection for the race with which he was closely asso- 
ciated by reason of his rearing in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
and his recognition of their neglect in opportunities 
for religious training as indicated by his first Sunday- 
school class of ragged little boys. These children were 
living within ten minutes walk of two great seminaries 
for the training of ministers of the gospel, and within 
the shadows of a large number of great white churches 
which spent thousands of dollars on missions. The 
absolute ignorance of these urchins concerning the Bible 


Rev. John Little, D. D. 








Grace Mission Cooking Ciass 


or Jesus Christ came as a shock to one whose father 
had lovingly ministered the communion to the Negroes 
in his Southern home church, and whose grandfather 
had employed a minister to attend to the spiritual needs 
of his several hundred slaves. This then was the 
background of the founder of the missions, a man 
who, combining exceptional executive ability with a 
deeply consecrated purpose, renders service to the limit 
of his energies to a people sorely in need. 

The two missions were established within a year 
of each other, the second coming in answer to a sort 
of ‘Macedonian cry” after the first was started. The 
small shacks housing the first Sunday schools were 
wretchedly shabby and the equipment poor, but they 
nevertheless thrived and grew steadily in numbers and 
interest, outgrowing quarters from time to time and 
being moved into better ones. 

For years the “John Little Sunday Schools” have 
been show places for visitors to the city interested in 
the work of missions. They have never ceased to in- 
crease in attendance, and during all the years, white 
volunteer teachers have been provided from the vari- 
ous Presbyterian (North and South) and Reformed 
churches sponsoring the missions. Representatives on 
its board of directors are appointed by the presbyteries 
and classis. A hundred and forty-four volunteer teach- 
ers instruct the 1,200 pupils in the two Sunday schools 
and in the various classes and clubs of the week-day 
schedule. Circles for women and girls and groups for 
men have been formed for training and instruction in 
methods of work for establishing the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

Dr. Little says that the founders had no theories 
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to carry out, but the work was developed year by 
year to meet, as far as the very limited finances per- 
mitted, the needs as they arose. The ragged condition 
of many pupils led to the establishment of a sewing 
school, which has grown to be one of the outstanding 
features of the two institutions, with an enrollment 
of 496 in the classes which follow a carefully-graded 
course, worked out by Miss Edith Gramig, director. 
These cover steps from a basting stitch to a completed 
dress. ‘There are afternoon classes for children and 
older girls and night classes for women. 

The bathhouse came into being when investigation 
revealed that there was only one bathtub in the resi- 
dential radius of the mission. The bathhouse was 
poorly equipped at first, but, like other phases of 
work, it was improved and extended. 

Wornout shoes and no money to buy more was the 
urge that established the cobbling shop, which for 
many years has been a valuable agency for vocational 
training of the boys and of much practical value to 
children and adults in mission homes. 

Physicians and surgeons—the best which the city 
afforded—aministered gladly to the needs of hundreds 
of Negro families upon the call of John Little during 
those early years. Since the erection of the handsome 
John Little Building (Grace Church), the Public 
Health Department of the city conducts weekly baby 
clinics for infants and pre-school tots, with attendance 
ranging from twenty to sixty. The City Health De- 
partment conducts adult classes and directs summer 
playground activities. 

Both mission stations have up-to-date Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. There are also cooking classes 
in both institutions. 

Hope Church was constructed in 1911 at a cost of 
something like $15,000, and. while spacious, is still 
sadly inadequate for the tremendous program of activi- 
hes. The building is sorely in need of paint and re- 
pairs. Expansion is much needed here. This prop- 
erty, however, is not encumbered by any debt. 

John Little Mission Building (housing Grace 
Church), named for the founder and director through- 
out the years, is a splendid $100,000 structure, which 
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was the result of a campaign by Presbyterians and 
friends of the mission, made in 1928, to secure this 
building as a gift from the sponsors of the work. An 
unpledged debt of $10,000 remains on the building, 
for since its completion in 1929 business conditions 
have been so uncertain that there has been no oppor- 
tune time for raising building funds. 

Tremendous curtailment of available resources for 
current expenses during the past four years has neces- 
sitated deep cuts in the operating expenses, and meager 
salaries have been reduced. The Community Chest 
has supplemented the gifts of individuals and churches. 
In spite of diminishing income, the workers have, by 
strenuous efforts and painful economy. managed to 
exist without spending more than has been provided. 

Dr. Little in his annual report says: 


“Problems and conditions due to widespread unem- 
ployment and the resultant conditions of poverty and 
distress have been a subject of constant consideration 
throughout the year. The staff has not been shaken into 
confusion or dismay over the ever-increasing demands 
for service. They have quietly and persistently carried 
out the program of industrial training, teaching Negro 
boys and girls how to work with hands as well as brains, 
and combining with this valuable instruction lessons of 
the integrity of life based on religious faith.” 


A substantial endowment, with the wiping out of 
the present debt, Dr. Little feels, would safeguard this 
work for the future, putting it on a basis where it 
could go forward without continual struggle. 
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Seventeenth Street Colored Mission 


By WILLIAM R. MILLER 


NE of the remarkable things about the Seven- 
teenth Street Colored Mission in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is the way it gets hold of people—all kinds 

of people—high, low, young, old, colored, and white. 
And the way they stick to it. The chairman of Pres- 
bytery’s Committee of management of the mission is 
founder and president of one of the largest commercial 
enterprises in the Southern states, one member is an 
officer in a very large tobacco manufacturing firm, 
still another is head of a department in one of the 
great railroads of our country. Sometimes men talk 
of lightening up a bit on their responsibilities. but as 
far as I know it has not occurred to any member of 
this Committee to lay down his work for the colored 
people in this mission. They are in it. It has “got” 
them. 

It is the same way with the twenty-eight teachers. 
Some of them have taught continuously in the Sunday 
school for twelve years. It is located in a district re- 
mote from their homes, yet year in and year out, sum- 
mer and winter, rain or shine, there they are always 
at their posts. Few resign. Some, from the Seminary 
and the Training School, of necessity drop out when 
school closes, but their places are quickly filled by 
young people from the local churches. To see these 


competent and cultured young men and women with 
their classes is to know that they are there, not from 


a sense of duty so much as from a love of the work 
and of their pupils. The Mission has “got” them. 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
every colored child who has grown up in the Seven- 
teenth Street region within the past fifteen years has 
been at one time or another an attendant at this mis- 
sion, and that most of them have been fairly regular 
as long as_.they remained in the neighborhood. The 
hold of the mission on these children, and their parents 
too, is unique. It fills a place in their lives and in 
the community which is quite distinct. It has “got” 
them, too. 

There is nothing sensational about the work of the 
mission. Perhaps its steadfast hold on the colored 
people. of this region is because of the simplicity and 
naturalness with which it is done. The spirit of friend- 
liness and mutual goodwill prevails. The mission is 
not an embryonic church. The aim is to win these 
children and young people to Christ and so to teach 
them and mold their lives that, when they move away 
to some more attractive district, as almost surely they 
will, they may be prepared for active service in their 
own churches. It is a service to the Negro race, and 
not to any one church or neighborhood. It has not 
been found necessary to offer instruction in manual 
training:and kindred subjects, as the children can get 
this in Richmond city schools. The Seventeenth Street 
Colored Mission is chiefly a center of education, and 
the great service is in the afternoon Sunday school, at 
which the average attendance for the past year was 
210. But there are other activities, such as a Sunday 
night service with an average attendance of forty-six, 











A Part of the Men’s Bible Class, Seventeenth 
Street Mission 


a week night prayer meeting, young people’s meetings, 
and in the summer time directed play on nearby lots. 

A fine men’s Bible Class has grown up in the mis- 
sion, the influence of which is widely felt. The mem- 
bers have grown up in the school, and some have been 
in the mission since its beginning. In a very natural 
way, without special appointment and yet without 
presumption, they have assumed much of the respon- 
sibility for the good conduct of the children, and are 
deeply interested in all phases of the work of the mis- 
sion. The Superintendent, Mr. Sidney N. Harris, in 
a recent report to the Presbytery of East Hanover said: 

“Our Men’s Bible Class is composed of some of 
the finest Negro men that I have seen; their Chris- 
tian characters are manifested in their whole outlook 
upon life. Each Tuesday night they meet in some 
neighbor’s home for a short prayer meeting, preferably 
in the home of some unbeliever. Although some of 
them are without much financial income, they con- 
tributed fifteen baskets of food to people in the dis- 
trict who were in greater need.” 

Considerable relief work has been required in this 
district the past year, and these men have been the 
main dependence in finding those in need and in bring- 
ing accurate reports of needed facts. A group of 
women from the Ginter Park Presbyterian Church have 
been active in this relief work, both in obtaining sup- 
plies and in teaching the women to prepare the food 
and make the clothes. Materials are sent in daily and 
the colored women run the soup kitchen, making the 
soup and seeing that it is properly distributed. 

The neighborhood is divided into small districts for 
the purpose of visitation. Every Friday afternoon 
eight teams, consisting of one man from the Seminary 
and one woman from the Training School, cover the 
entire neighborhood, entering the homes, making friends 
with the inmates, reading the Bible, and praying with 
them. Thus the gospel is carried to those who do not, 
and to some who cannot, come to the mission. 
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Spice Box 


1. What is the foreign population of Tampa? Are 
these people being held by their own Roman 
Catholic Church? 

2. How does Mr. Corbett, a layman, get to his mis- 
sion points in bad weather? How have at least 
two families proved their respect for him? 

3. How many members were added to the Overland 
Church in one year? What percentage of gain 
was this? Name a smaller church that had an 
increase of 173 per cent in one year. Do you 
not think this growth justifies our continuing to 
support such churches? 

BE: 4. How did Mrs. Garvin use chewing gum at her 

A Group of the Teachers, Seventeenth Street Mission first Indian Presbyterial ? 

To quote again from the Superintendent of the Mis- 5. Where do they sometimes take the cow to Presby- 
sion: terial meeting and why? 

“We are happy to report that there were eleven boys 6. What prompted the Colored mission at Louisville 
and girls to accept Jesus Christ as their personal to open a cobbling shop and a bathhouse? 
Saviour during the past year. One of the boys who 7. Where has a young lady not missed Sunday school 
made a profession was elected president of the Men’s se meen cents? . iter do wen tebe tee Seen 
Bible Class and has become a leader in all of the Ch “Lr al : yo > 

oe urch is bound to grow in the future? 
activities of the young people. : : ¢ ‘ 

From the enthusiastic tone of the foregoing it can 8. Where did two little girls of five and six recite 
be seen that the mission has “got” me, too. Why perfectly the 15th and 134th Psalms? 
does it “get” us all? Is it not this? The Spirit of 9. How long have Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Chambers 
God is at work in this mission, and we are held, fasci- been missionaries to the Alabama Indians? 
nated by his power, glad to have a part in a work 10. What is the aim of the Seventeenth Street Colored 


which so manifestly has his blessing. 
Richmond, Va. 


Mission in Richmond? What part do Training 
School girls have in this work? 


How to Escape the Heat 


Go to Pinnacle Inn, Banner Elk, North Carolina, where the moun- 











tains are high and breezes always blow. At this elevation of 4,000 feet 
no weather is unpleasantly warm. The handsome stone buildings form- 
ing a part of the Edgar Tufts Memorial Association are ideal for the 
purpose to which Pinnacle Inn is dedicated, that is, affording Christian 
people a quiet, wholesome and comfortable vacation place. The Inn is 
managed by the Association and all profits go directly back into the work 
of Lees-McRae College. The little village of Banner Elk has won fame 
on its merits and one would make no mistake in selecting it as a vacation 
spot. Rates at Pinnacle Inn are surprisingly reasonable. For particulars 
write to Edgar H. Tufts, Banner Elk, North Carolina. 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932............... $23,532.13 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—June 1, 1933............... 13,879.29 


Decreases fortwe moemths . occ. ie cw eee $ 9,652.84 
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‘Presbyterian Parochial Schools’ 


HE Presbyterian Church and the educational 
T world have been placed under obligation to Rev. 

Lewis J. Sherrill, Ph. D., D. D., Dean of the 
Louisville Theological Seminary, for his book, Presby- 
terian Parochial Schools,* the clear, logical, and force- 
ful presentation of an experiment tried by our fathers 
in the period from 1846 to 1870. 

Dr. Sherrill traces the emergence of the problems 
faced both by Church and State when the separation 
of these two groups became a reality, and shows how 
the Presbyterian Church sought to discharge its obliga- 
tion in the field of education by a system of parochial 
schools. The experiment was started and abandoned 
before the system of schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States was authorized by their 
plenary councils in 1866 to 1884. 

The author shows how deep at that time, on the part 
of many Church leaders, was the anxiety about an edu- 
cation that was considered dominantly secular. In 
1812 the General Assembly had declared, “Education 
is the legitimate business of the Church rather than of 
the State.” The rapid growth of the public schools 
and the general exclusion of the Bible from the curric- 
ula intensified the conviction that secularized educa- 
tion was undermining true religion. 

The Church decided to launch an ambitious scheme: 
an elementary school under control of every church, 


*Published by Yale University Press. Price, $3.00. 





an academy in every presbytery, and the colleges and 
seminaries to crown the structure. 

Many problems arose: the supply of suitable teach- 
ers was inadequate; the financial burden was too heavy 
to carry; many ministers, officers, members, and com- 
munities revealed a lack of interest and insufficient 
effort. Opposition to the scheme also develcped and 
grew in intensity and extent, the public schools be- 
came more efficient, and the Civil War diverted the 
attention, energy and finances of the Church. 


Dr. Sherrill tells-this story in an interesting and en- 
lightening manner. Much light is shed on the problem 
faced teday and the methods that should be used to 
solve the same. Every one interested in education and 
religion should welcome this -valuable publication, not 
alone as a vital contribution to the growing literature 
on Christian education but also as an aid to solution 
of the problem of the mutual responsibility of Church 
and State in the field of education. 


The Louisville Seminary has shown wisdom in mak- 
ing it possible for its dean and professor of Religious 
Education to do this big work, and Dr. Sherrill has 
made a valuable and lasting contribution to the future 
planning of the Church. It is to be hoped that other 
gifted and capable men of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States may render similar service along 
other lines of the Church’s life and service. 





Henry H. SWEETS. 





The ‘“‘Record of Work 


Y THIS time a great many of you local Secretaries 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
will have before you a fresh “Record of Work” 

blank, on which to chart your progress during the com- 
ing Church year. To some of you this will be new; 
to others, the blanks will seem like old and trusted 
friends. 

The “Record of Work Plan”—then called “The 
New Plan’”—was first launched during the Church 
year 1931-32. That year sixty-four out of a possible 
eighty-six presbyterial secretaries used these blanks 
among their local secretaries. The plan had a fine re- 
sponse. The second year, 1932-33, eighty presbyterial 
secretaries ordered the material. Of those failing to 
do so, three represent home mission presbyterials. It 
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Plan’ '—Its Third Year 


is noteworthy, too, that no presbyterial using the plan 
the first year fell down the second year. 

Not only did a larger number of presbyterial secre- 
taries enter the contest, but reports indicate that a much 
larger percentage of local secretaries made use of the 
material sent to them. The “Record of Work Plan” 
is being continued in 1933-34. 

The blanks are very simple. On a single sheet are 
listed eight specific activities which may reasonably be 
expected of a local secretary, and through which she 
can promote the work of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief in her own church. Space is given also 
for original plans, some of which prove very suggestive 
to other secretaries. 

The plan, too, is very simple. At the beginning of 
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the Church year the Presbyterial Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief sends a Record of 
Work blank to each local secretary. The local secre- 
tary carries out her work throughout the year, and at 
the end of the year sends the blank, filled out to the 
best of her ability, to her presbyterial secretary. The 
presbyterial secretary carefully goes over the blanks 
which are returned to her, and selects the best five 
(the judging is solely on the basis of the amount of 
work done, the quality and the originality). These 
“best five” she sends to her Synodical Secretary of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, who in turn 
selects the best one from each presbyterial, and sends 
this “cream of the crop” to the Louisville office. Here 
the best one from each synodical is selected. The 
names of the winning auxiliaries are announced at the 
Auxiliary Training School at Montreat. Last summer 
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real enthusiasm greeted this report; and we are look- 
ing forward eagerly to the announcement of this year’s 

The purpose of the plan may be stated in a three- 
fold way: (1) To help the local secretary recognize 
her duties and her opportunities; (2) to furnish added 
incentive through wholesome rivalry; and (3) to build 
up a sense of unity throughout the whole Church. 
Thus, (1) a secretary may gain a better understanding 
of her work by seeing it in black and white in a con- 
cise form; (2) the desire to have as good a report as 
possible for her auxiliary and her presbyterial may 
stimulate her to carry out the suggestions on the blank; 
and (3) she may come to see herself as one of a sister- 
hood of hundreds of secretaries throughout the Church, 
all engaged in promoting the work of this “Life-Center” 
and ‘“Love-Center” of our Church’s work. 





“TI Couldn't Help Wondering“ 


OU know, do you not, that for the month of 
March, 1933, we could send no checks to the 
540 homes of the family of Ministerial Relief? 
When, in April, we again sent out these small ap- 
propriations, one old minister wrote this to the office: 

“Your kind letter of the 24th inst., with the check 
for my ministerial relief, of forty dollars, for April, 
has been received, for which please accept my sincere 
thanks. 

“Your letter of the 5th inst., with enclosed statement, 
was also received, informing me there would be no re- 
lief check for March. 

“Much as I hated to do it, I had to dig down into 
my little invested principal to get through the month 
without debt. I couldn’t help wondering how those 
who had no little principal to dig down into managed 
to get along at all.” 

We, too, wonder—for we know that there are many 
who have no “‘little principal.” You, too, are wonder- 
ing, are you not? And many other beneficiaries 


echoed the question. The reactions of some of these 
others follow: 

“Your letter and the check for April reached me 
yesterday, and I cannot begin to tell you how much I 
appreciate it, it means so very much to me, more than 
any one will ever know. I had been praying this would 
not fail me.” 

eR pe 

“Words cannot express my delight when the check 
came. As you know, every bank in the state has been 
either closed or restricted for nearly two months, and 
it has been hard on us all... . The hospital bill has 
piled up, and I had saved all for payment. I hate a 
debt like a rattlesnake, and not to get a cent out of 
bank meant that at one time, a week ago, I was re- 
duced to twenty-five cents.” 

.. £14 

“From my heart I cried when I opened the envelope, 
Deo gratias! Never before did eighteen dollars look 
so big to me.” 





Are We Training Too Many Ministers? 


By JAMES A. KELSO, D. D., President of Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Used by permission of The Presbyterian Magazine 


LOSING the theological seminaries of the Pres- 
byterian Church during the present economic de- 
pression has been proposed by some to meet the 

problem of unemployment in our ministry. ‘To an ex- 
tent through the entire country, but especially in the 
cities, groups of unemployed ministers are found. 
Necessary retrenchments in the Boards and other ec- 
clesiastical organizations has forced the resignation 
of workers and secretaries. This group has increased 
the competition for vacant churches. Shall we stop 
training new men for the ministry until we have used 
up this surplus? 





We are dealing with a sector of the problem which 
every occupation is now facing. Whatever solution is 
offered must not be completely out of line with the 
practice of other professions. 

For many reasons, the closing of the seminaries 
would be unwise. It would break the continuity of 
a tradition. Presbyterian young men would not be 
able to secure training for the ministry in a Presby- 
terian institution, and would go to other institutions. 
Closing Presbyterian seminaries would be futile unless 
all other seminaries were closed. 

Such a policy would break down the morale of the 
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ministry, and, even if continued only two or three years, 
would deprive the Church of the enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism of younger men, the unique contribution of youth 
to all causes. It would isolate the ministry, for no 
other profession is even thinking of such a procedure 
to meet the present situation. Schocls of medicine, 
law, and technology are not closing their doors, and 
schools of theology could not do so without compromis- 
ing their influence with the youth of the land. 

There is another and more permanent method of 
controlling the supply of young ministers. Take a 
leaf out of the book of the practice of the medical 
schools. For a decade or more they have limited their 
enrollment. Students are admitted only after careful 
scrutiny of their educational equipment and mental en- 
dowment. This rule has caused a drastic reduction 
in numbers. One medical college had 500 applica- 
tions in 1932 for admission to the first year class, 
and only sixty were enrolled. A limited number of 
students in each seminary would raise the standard 
and would eliminate the indifferent, the indolent, and 
those who are unfitted for the ministry by tempera- 
ment or character. 

Such a policy can be successful only if the presby- 
teries make an earnest effort to conform to the form 
of government as amended by the Church in a con- 
stitutional manner in 1932. (Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A.) Many ministers do not know that there has 
been such a change. Some are interested in devising 
methods of evading the more stringent requirements 
laid down for licensure and ordination. The provisions 
of the amended form of government enable the Church 
to control both the quality and quantiy of new minis- 
ters better than before. They block inadequately-pre- 
pared men who seek to enter the Presbyterian ministry 
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by a short cut. They enable seminary presidents to 
speak with authority in the name of the Presbyterian 
Church to older ministers who were interested in some 
young man of Christian character but meager educa- 
tion. 

For the present problem of unemployment among the 
ministry, the former policy and practice of the Pres- 
byterian Church is largely responsible. For the thirty- 
five years that I have been connected with the train- 
ing of young men for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, I have observed that the requirements of the 
Form of Government, recommending that the candidate 
be required “to produce a diploma of Bachelor or 
Master of Arts of some college or university” are often 
not enforced if a young man has sufficient insistence, 
influential backing, or has produced an impression by 
his piety. This disregard for the clear intent of the 
constitution about the educational qualifications of 
Presbyterian young men and the reception of ministers 
from other denominations with lower education stand- 
ards has crowded our ministerial rolls. 

If the Presbyterian Church sincerely desires to cope 
with the problem of unemployment, not only in the 
present crisis but permanently, let her live up to her 
avowed standard of a liberally-educated ministry, and 
let her have one law for all—her own sons and the 
sons of other households of faith—for admission to 
her ministry. 


The five Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of 
America are now making changes in the reception of 
candidates and in granting financial aid that will 
greatly relieve this situation. 

H. H. S. 












ANY years ago, Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, 
M banker and founder of Girard College, a man 

opposed not to religion itself, perhaps, but to 
any and all of its organized forms, was standing one 
day at a point on the banks of the Delaware river 
where the teamsters came to get their loads of mer- 
chandise. While he stood there, he saw a man driving 
a fine team of horses come down to the river’s edge 
and load his wagon. But in backing his team around 
he unfortunately drove too close to the edge of the 
bank and the wagon went over, pulling the horses in 
after it. The teamster was frantic over his loss. A 
great crowd of people, attracted by the excitement, 
gathered about him, and many were the expressions of 
sorrow and sympathy over the poor man’s loss. Sud- 
denly, Stephen Girard took off his hat, put a bill in 
it and, turning to the man at his side, said: “I am 
sorry for that man this much, how much are you sorry 
for him?” The hat passed around among the crowd 
and in a few moments the man who had just seen the 
river swallow up all his livelihood received enough 
to cover his loss and enable him to start over again. 



















































How Much Are You Sorry? 


Yes, we are sure you see the point—just how much 
are you and I sorry that our old ministers and the 
widows and orphan children on the rolls of Ministerial 
Relief could have nothing at all sent them last March? 
The seventy-two cents a day to each home which was 
all that they had been getting—not individually but 
for the family, was completely engulfed in the general 
cutting of all the benevolences of the Church. They 
got nothing at all in March, and now, with each suc- 
ceeding month the task of your Committee in appor- 
tioning to these ministers and widows ond orphan chil- 
dren what we have received from the churches and in- 
dividuals, becomes more distressing. How well we 
know what the letter which carries that ever-diminish- 
ing check—or no check at all—will mean to those who 
are going to read it! 

Just how much are you sorry, how much am I 
sorry for the letter which your Committee will be 
writing them next month? For, read by the white 
light of earth’s judgment day, those letters come to 
them from you and from me—their Church. 
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Fund, like other Foundations and Funds, has 
suffered severely on account of the prevailing 
financial situation. 

It became necessary to send to all of those who are 
borrowing a letter containing the following facts: 

1. The Fund is now almost exhausted. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to collect from those who have 
borrowed. Many, however, have been without employ- 
ment for many months, some of those who have been 
teaching have not been able to collect their salaries, and 
many report greatly reduced incomes. 

2. We give preference in loans to those who have 
already borrowed in order that they may complete 
their college course and begin as soon as possible to 
repay the loan. 

3. This will doubtless mean that practically no 
loans can be made to those who are just entering col- 
lege. We already have in our files a large number of 
such applications. We will be able to tell these in a 
few days whether the loans can be made. 

4. The General Assembly will doubtless make some 
changes in the basis of the loan at its meeting the last 
of May. For this reason the blank’ forms of applica- 
tion and the blank notes for the loans will doubtless 
have to be changed and cannot be sent until after the 
middle of June. 


[) res, the past two years the Student Loan 


The Student Loan Fund 


5S. We feel that we have made a mistake in the 
past in allowing some students to borrow as large 
amounts as they have borrowed from the Fund, from 
the college, and from other sources. Many of these 
are now greatly handicapped as they face such large 
indebtedness. 

6. The purpose of the Student Loan Fund is two- 
fold: (1) to help the worthy young men and young 
women of the Church to secure a higher education in 
order that they may better serve Christ and their gen- 
eration and (2) to assist our own Presbyterian colleges. 
For this reason loans are made only to those attending 
cur Presbyterian colleges. 

7. We feel the deepest interest in those who are 
seeking a higher education. We know it is often hard 
te be delayed in the carrying out of such desires. We 
are sure, however, God has some wise purpose in the 
financial depression that has touched almost every 
home and every part of the work of the Church. We 
are convinced that He is trying to lead us to a higher 
appreciation of spiritual values and forces as we see 
the depreciation of material values on every hand. 

You will] please accept this as a personal letter from 
this Committee which is deeply interested in all of the 
youth of the Church. 

Very cordially yours, 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary. 


What He Left 


The Story of a Good Investment 
By REV. JAMES E. CLARKE, D. D. 


LOWLY the long procession wound its way up 

the hillside through the cedars, and then broke up 

into groups of friends and neighbors who stood 
silently and solemnly as the casket was lowered to its 
resting place and the words of committal were said. 
Then the silence was broken by the low voices of spec- 
tators who sought to relieve the strain of the hour by 
commonplace remarks. Of the three men standing to- 
gether at some distance from the grave, it was the visitor 
from a distance who spoke first: “He had a host of 
friends, hadn’t he?” “Yes,” replied the professor, 
“everybody knew and respected him.” A second period 
of silence was broken by the visitor: “How much did 
he leave?” Common question; someone was sure to 
ask it sooner or later. It was the broker’s turn to speak 
and his opportunity. Alertly he grasped it. “Not a 
cent; he didn’t have a thing in the world.” “Indeed,” 
said the visitor; “rather unusual for a poor man to 
have so many friends.” 

It took time for the solemn occasion to give way to 
the ordinary run of conversation, and the three men 
stood alone with their thoughts for a few minutes be- 
fore the broker ventured: “See that grave just over 
there? Only last week we buried Banks there, and 
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now old man Service is gone, too. Strange world. 
Banks and Service were boys together and neighbors 
all their lives. Service was the more intelligent of the 
two, and I suppose he received as much money in his 
lifetime as Banks did, yet he never had anything much, 
and Banks got rich. He was no speculator, either. He 
just saved his money and put it into safe places, bonds 
mostly, municipal bonds, railroad bonds, government 
bonds, and when he died he left a lot of them. Old 
man Service never lived extravagantly, but he gave 
away a good deal, and he spent a lot on his boys’ edu- 
cation till he had nothing left.” 

“Yes, that often happens,” remarked the visitor. 
“Poor old Service must have had a hard time in his 
last years, and I suppose Banks just sat up and 
clipped coupons and enjoyed life.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the broker inter- 
rupted. ‘Fact is that old man Service was one of the 
most contented old codgers I ever knew. He didn’t 
seem to know what he was missing. And Bank’s bonds 
didn’t appear to do him much good. He was a rest- 
less, dissatisfied sort of fellow. If I had his money 
I’d get some good out of it or do some good with it, 
but it didn’t seem to do him much good, and I guess 
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it won’t do anybody any good now. 
of his will soon dispose of it.” 

“And didn’t Service leave anything at all?” queried 
the visitor. ‘He lived in a pretty good house, I heard.” 

“Oh, yes, but his sons built that house for him, 
and supplied his needs for years. I tell you, I’d feel 
mighty mean to use up my money like he did and be 
dependent in my old age. I’m going to follow Banks’ 
plan and put my surplus cash in bonds, so that I'll 
have enough of my own and won’t have to be humiliated 
by looking to somebody else when I’m old. I can’t 
imagine anything much worse than that.” 

Then the professor chimed in. “Service didn’t seem 
to feel that way about it,” he said. 

“That’s so,” admitted the broker; “I never could 
understand that.” 

“Do you know the boys?” asked the professor. 

“No; you see they had all left home when I came 
here; but I have heard they were a good lot and doing 
mighty well. Can you tell us about them?” 

“Well,” said the professor, “they are a good lot. 
The old man gave a good deal of thought to those boys, 
and he had reason to be proud of them. It was nip 
and tuck for some years, but he gave all four the best 
education that young men could get in their day, and 
he looked after their health and their morals pretty 
closely. They grew up to be clean, manly fellows, 
and they’ve done a lot of good in the world. That’s 


Those wild boys 
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Bennett standing there by the head of the grave. He’s 
president of a college out west. I know it well, and 
that school has turned out more fine fellows than any 
other institution I know. I’ve heard old man Service 
tell about some of them. He kept up with them as 
much as possible. He used to say, “They are my boys, 
you know. Bennett says if it wasn’t for what I did 
for him he never would have been able to help other 
boys as he has, so that I deserve all the credit. I tell 
you, it’s good to have a son talk that way.’ That’s 
John standing by Bennett. He’s a lawyer, and a 
good one, too. He makes a mint of money in a year, 
yet they say he gives over half his time to cases that 
pay him nothing. All the poor people in his town go 
to John when they need justice and he sees that they 
get it. He lives near and he used to come very often 
to see his father, for he’s the only one who could get 
away very well except at long intervals.” 

“What do the other sons do?” asked the visitor. 

“Paul’s a medical missionary in China. He’s the 
oldest, and more like his father than any of them. 
He’ll never have much. He gives it all away. But 
I have heard that the natives out there nearly worship 
him. He certainly does much good. I’ve seen some 
of the letters he wrote home telling his father of his 
work. The old man saved all of those letters, and he 
used to read them over and over. Bob’s the youngest. 

(Continued on page 446) 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


July and August are hard months for the work of 
the local church. So many of its most loyal helpers 


are away at summer schools or on vacations. But per- 
haps there will be more college students at home this 
summer than before, so here is your opportunity to 
try to enlist their talents for the work of their church 
and community. Consult with your pastor and the Sec- 
retary of Religious Education and see if you cannot 
turn this summer of unemployment into a summer of 
joyous service for Christ. 

Perhaps one student would conduct a class in story 
telling for Sunday-school students; another might teach 
a class in religious drama; still another might col- 
lect the materials and write the drama of your own 
church history. These are only suggestions for we 


are hoping that you will turn your eyes toward the 
possibilities, the opportunities and the talents lying 
latent in your own congregation—discover and claim 
them for the service of Christ. Remember that your 
cause is the Life Center and the Love Center of the 
Church’s work, and this being so, things should begin 
to happen and to change in your church since YOU 
represent that center in it. 

“Something hidden. Go and find it. 

Go and look behind the ranges. 

Something lost behind the ranges, 

Lost and waiting for you. Go! 


Anybody might have found it— 
But His whisper came to me!” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—<April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—June 1, 1933 


Net decrease for two months 
Decrease from other sources 


$17,870.74 
16,284.24 


$ 1,586.50 
1,246.47 


$ 2,832.97 








Henry Grady Building 





Treasures 
By MARGIE WAKEFIELD | 


esus once said to a young man: “Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and theu shalt have 
; g g p 


treasure in heaven.” 


N APRIL 1, 1933, the Committee on Promotion, 
O through the offices of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and the Committee on Stewardship and Finance, 
launched the “Missionary Treasure Hunt,” or a gold- 
gathering campaign, in an effort to raise an emergency 
offering for the missionary work of our Church. Let- 
ters explaining the purpose and plan of the Treasure 
Hunt were sent to all pastors, auxiliary presidents, and 
Sunday-school superintendents. That our people are 
deeply interested in the missionary work of our Church 
was demonstrated by the 700 orders received, asking 
for literature and supplies for putting on the cam- 
paign. As early as April 4, packages of gold and 
silver articles had begun to arrive at the Stewarship 
office, and to date (May 17), 396 packages have been 
received from individuals and churches in every synod 
in our Assembly, and one package has been received 
from Pennsylvania. 

That Southern Presbyterians realize that the world’s 
need for Christ is greater than their need for “things” 
is abundantly shown in their response to the Mission- 
ary Treasure Hunt appeal. Family heirlooms, jewels, 
treasured possessions, and valuable articles of many 
kinrs have been consecrated to God through the Treas- 
ure Hunt, to be sold for money which will be used 
in extending Christ’s Kingdom throughout the world. 
The following list indicated the variety of gold and 
silver objects contributed : 

Watches, fobs, chains, seals, rings, buckles, lockets, 
brooches, medals, pendants, cuff links, stick pins, brace- 
lets, spectacle frames, dental gold, napkin rings, mesh 
bags, hat pins, trinkets, vanity boxes, lodge pins, club 
pins, fraternity pins, cane and umbrella handles. 

Sterling silver tea sets, knives, forks, spoons, vases, 
dishes, candle sticks, trays, pitchers, etc., along with 
gold and silver coins, scrap gold, and precious stones 
have also been received. 

Although the Treasure Hunt was originally set for 
the month of April, it soon became evident that a 
longer period of time was needed for the completion 
of the campaign in many churches. THE TREASURE 
Hunt 1s Nor Over, and any church that has not yet 
collected old gold or silver still has an opportunity to 
join in the Hunt and thus make an extra contribution 
to the missionary work of our Church. Write to the 
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Department of Stewardship 


EDWARD D. GRANT, Editor 
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Atlanta, Ga. 









































Missionary Treasure Hunt Headquarters, 301 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, for literature about 
the campaign and for a supply of envelopes for col- 
lecting the gold and silver articles. When all articles 
have been collected, send them to the Missionary Treas- 
ure Hunt, 301 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The “Treasure Room’ will be open to receive gifts 
at any time during the next few months, from any 
church, organization, or individual who wishes in this 
way to make an offering to meet the great needs of 
our Home and Foreign Missionaries. 

The following extracts from letters which have been 
received at the Treasure Hunt headquarters show the 
wonderful spirit of sacrifice and the love for Christ’s 
work which prevails throughout our Church: 


“We mailed a small package to you, some old gold 
pieces that have been very dear to us because of precious 
associations, but if they can bring something for our be- 
loved Mission Causes, our hearts will be made glad. Only 
wish we had more to send. Hope a large amount is 
realized to help in this great cause.” 

ok oe * 


“Last Thursday I sent you a package of old gold and 
silver for the Treasure Hunt from the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. I am just writing this note in order that 
you might know our Auxiliary had some small part in 
this wonderful plan to help in our Father’s work. Trust-, 
ing the ‘Hunt’ will yield much ‘Treasure.’ ” 

* * v 

“This little and very poor Church has tried to do some- 
thing for your HUNT. I am enclosing in the parcel to 
which this letter is attached the gifts which were given 
in our special offering yesterday. I have insured this 
parcel for $10.00. I hope that its contents will realize 
more than this amount. We had a season of prayer for 
the Causes, and this special offering.” 

* * * 

“It has been fun collecting ‘Treasure’ for you. I am 
sending today a collection and hope it will be of some 
value. Wishing you every success in your work.” 

* ¥ a 

“My wife is sending you under separate cover a pack- 
age, containing the following two items: 

“(a) One solid gold ring, her wedding ring, and which 
she has worn for over a quarter of a century; I am sure 
it’s gold! Hope the Committee may realize something 
substantial from its sale. 

“(b) One sterling silver spoon which has been in the 
family for ever so long; we think it is genuine, and may 
bring a wee bit for the Master’s use.” 
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“My prayer, my wish is that some great good may 
come through the ‘Treasure Hunt’—my small contribu- 
tion comes with my heart-felt interest, and it is my privi- 
lege to join with my mite in this move for good.” 

& a * 


“TIT am mailing you the result of the Missionary Treas- 
ure Hunt made by the Sunday school. This is 
a@ very small gift, but it was prompted by a spirit of 
love for the mission work, and many of these trifles are 
teeming with sentiment and dear assoc’ations, and so 
mean real true dedication to the Lord. The Communion 
Set, now replaced by one more sanitary, was bought many 
years ago. Ours is a small Sunday school, boasting 
only twenty-seven members in a poor rural section, so 
our people do not own much in the jewelry class, and so 
our gift is not large.” 

ak od * 

“Here’s another little package under separate cover, 
for the ‘Missionary Treasure Hunt.’ I thought of send- 
ing it with the other which you received from my wife 
a few days ago, but she rather discouraged it, on the 
ground that ‘Pearls aren’t bringing so much these days, 
as they used to.’ I have been wearing this pearl on my 
person for over twenty years; it is a gift to me from 
my wife; and at the time she gave it to me the jeweler 
who mounted it for her in St. Louis told her he would 
give her $50.00 for it, in the event she wanted to sell it; 
but of course she didn’t. In the meantime I can get as 
much fun wearing a 10c stick pin.” 

Bs a * 


“I am sending under separate cover, a box of a variety 
of pieces of gold, silver, and the like, collected here for 
the cause of Missions, in the Missionary Treasure Hunt. 
I have not examined them but hope that all materials 
may be useful. 

“They are sent with the prayer and the desire that, 
placing them in the crucible, they may be of value to 
the work of the Lord.” 

K a * 

“When your letter came regarding the ‘Missionary 
Treasure Hunt’ I was so interested in the idea of col- 
lecting old gold and silver to help the great cause of 
Missions that I decided to include that as part of my 
program, so immediately sent out letters to each local 
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president, and urged them to bring their gifts of silver 
and gold to Presbyterial instead of sending them direct 
ta Atlanta. Mra. =.....=. was asked to conduct a suit- 
able service, which she did most beautifully. After an 
appropriate talk presenting the aim and purpose of the 
offering, a member of the choir sang, ‘Take my life and 
let it be, Consecrated, Lord, to Thee, Take my silver and 
my gold, Not a mite would I withhold.’ As the music 
continued after the song, the women came quietly for- 
ward bearing in their arms the gifts which represented 
sacrificial giving of sacred treasures. It brought to mind 
the story of old, when David was preparing for the build- 
ing of the Temple, and the ‘people came with willing 
hearts and offered unto the Lord.’ This was a most im- 
pressive ceremony and there were tears in the eyes of 
many. 

“The response was most generous, being about fifty 
or sixty pounds. A committee is meeting with me this 
afternoon to pack the material. It will be handled with 
reverence and care, knowing that those who gave brought 
these gifts which have been tenderly treasured for years 
and gave them with ‘willing hearts’ unto their King. 
May God bless the giver and the gift and use both to 
His glory and honor.” 

* a * 


“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they bring me an offer- 
ing: of every man that giveth it willingly with his 
heart ye shall take my offering. And this is the offer- 
ing which ye shall take of them; gold, and silver, and 
brass . . . omyx stones, and stones to be set in 
the ephod.” Exodus 25:1-3, 7. 

* * * 

“And they came, both men and women, as many as 
were willing hearted, and brought bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold; and 
every mon that offered, offered an offering of gold unto 
the Lord. 

“Every one that did offer an offering of silver and 
brass, brought the Lord’s offering.” Exodus 35:22, 24. 





What He Left 


The Story of a Good Investment 


(Continued from page 443) 


He’s a doctor, too, but he stayed in his own country. 
He has a big reputation as a surgeon and is one of the 
busiest men in the land, but he spends two hours every 
day in a free hospital where he performs the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous operations without a cent of pay. 
The old man taught those boys that money was not 
much good except for the good it can do. John and 
Bob are rich, but they have to work like beavers all 
the time. They are the ones who cared for the old 
man, and that seemed to be their greatest pleasure. 
I’ve heard them both say that they owe everything to 
him, for he gave them the best that he had.” 

The visitor turned to the broker: “I thought you 
said the old man didn’t leave anything?” 

“Oh, well, I meant money, you know. Of course, 
these sons of his are here and no doubt are doing a 


great deal of good, but then he didn’t leave anything 
else, like Banks did.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the visitor, “that Service really 
left more than Banks did; Banks invested his money 
in bonds, but Service invested his in boys.” 


The broker sat opposite his wife at the table that 
evening in a very quiet mocd. He still sat there after 
the children had gone. At length he spoke: ‘Mary, I 
think we'll let Tom start to college this fall.” 

“Why,” replied his wife, who heard the words with 
a thrill of joy, “I thought you said you would need 
all that we could scrape together for the investment 
you are making.” 

“So I did,” was the reply, “but I’ve concluded that 
it’s better to invest a little less in bonds and a little 
more in boys.” 
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AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. ; 
dress, care A. P. C. Mission, 
end Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 


*allen, Miss Virginia, 

pa ten Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! S. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
*Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 

De Land, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito, 
frica.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

*Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
+#McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tSetser, Miss Eleanora. 

Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. T. K. 

*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Josenh. 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs, S. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Minter. Miss Catherine C. (R. N.) 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Dr. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Watt. Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs, F 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs, LG. 

Sarnahan, Miss Margaret. 

ammon, Mrs. S. R. 

Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
lock, Mr, and Mrs. John H. 





Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
jArmstrong, Mrs. A. D. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dores da Boa Esperanca (1933). 
(Address, Dores da Boa Esperanca, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 

Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Neville, *Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Joao Pessoa, 1917. 
(Address, Joao Pessoa, E. de 
Parahyba, Brazil.) 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barvetos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E, 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
de Minas, Brazil.) 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 

(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs, Lowry. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
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Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China.) 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs, H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung. China.) 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 

Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 

—. Rev. and Mrs. James R., 
r. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 

Rice, Mrs. A. D. 

*Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Matthes, Miss Haze] (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
tRowland, Miss Wilmina. 


Haichow, 1908. 

(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 

Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 


*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 

*Grier. Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mra. E. H. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

Smithwick, Gladys (M, D.) 

Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 
Woods, Miss Lily U. 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Sutsien, 1893. 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
*Johnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G 
Woods, Rev, and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson, 
*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
+Fletcher,. Miss Lucy. 

Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*+McCown, Miss Mary. 
*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
*Myers, Miss Elinor E. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 

Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
Dowd, Miss Annie 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Miss Ruth A. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
*Gardner, Miss Emma 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 
Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Atkinson, Miss M. J. 

Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Logan, Rev. C. A. 

Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Patton, Miss Annie. 





Patton, Miss Florence. 

































































































KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 
Walker, Mrs. Geo. M. (R. N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 

-Address, Kwanju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
*tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 
*Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 

Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 
Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
+Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 





SURVEY 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 

exico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
exico.) 
*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L.' J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico.) 
Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
exico.) . 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs, Frank M., Jr. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 


(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Cuernavaca (reopened 1931). 
(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
exico.) 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
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IN UNITED STATES 
Inactive 


Brazi]—Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas, P. 
ae a Nin od Rev. and Mrs. 


China—Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 
China—Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 


Retired. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Brazil—Allyn, Mrs. H. S. 
Brazil—-Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 

G. E. 


Brazil—Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
le Rev. and Mrs. C. 


Japan—McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. E. 

Japan—MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. B. 


Korea-—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


t Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States and 
not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid is being given. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 
quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 8 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 
postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. 


o 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the 


latest Postage Guide. 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 

A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Virginia 

















ORK UNION 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years. 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ROTC, 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. J. J. 
Wicker. Box AZ, Fork Union, Virginia. 














Another Real 
Book Bargaine 
The Hero in Thy Soul 


By A. J. GOSSIP 
Original price, $2.50 
Now Only $1.00 


While this is not a new book, it is 
easily one of the best in its class. It 
is a volume of master sermons by a 
master preacher. These sermons form 
a clarion call for courage and strength 
amid the difficulties and worries of daily 
life, and they vibrate with stirring 
eloquence, hope and confidence. 


Send Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
































TheGospel of Mark 


FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE 
By Anna Branch Binford 


Price 20c. 


This book outlines ten brief studies in 
the Gospel of Mark. Each study is 
planned to occupy twenty minutes. The 
material as arranged is especially suit- 
able for group meetings of men, women, 
or older young people. The best recom- 
mendation for the book is stated on the 
title page—“It has been tried out with 
& group of business women and it 
works.” 

All necessary outlines, assignments, 
references, and illustrations for these 
studies are included in the forty-eight 
pages of the book. 


Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 























THE BUILDER VERSUS THE 
WRECKER 


I watched them tearing a building 
down— 

A gang of men in a busy town; 

With a “Ho heave ho” and a lusty 
yell 

They swung a beam and the side 
wall fell. 

I asked the foreman, 
men skilled? 

And the kind you would hire ‘f you 
were to build?” 

He laughed and said, “Why, no in- 
deed, 

Just common laborers is all I need; 

They can easily wreck in a day or 


“Are these 


two 

What has taken builders years to 
do.” 

So I said to myself, as I went on 
my way, 

What part in the game of life do I 
play? 

Am I shaping my deeds to a well- 
made plan, 


Patiently doing the best that I can. 

Carefully measuring with a rule and 
square? 

Or am I a wrecker—who walks the 
town— 

Content with the labor of tearing 
down? —Author Unknown. 


“Our people have found that the 
best thing to do is to get the Gospel 
into their hearts and then immedi- 
ately proceed to give it away, for 
the Gospel that can’t be given away 
is not worth the having.”—Plans 
That Work. 


“Sooner or later we find out that 
life is not a holiday, but a discipline. 
Earlier or later we all discover that 
the world is not a playground; it 
is quite clear God means it for a 
school. The moment we forget that, 
the puzzle of life begins.” 


CONFIDENCE 


“In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.” 
(Psalm 71:1) 
Trust Him when dark doubts assail 
thee, 
Trust Him when thy strength is 
small; 
Trust Him when to simply trust Him 
Seems the hardest thing of all. 


Trust Him, He is ever faithful; 
Trust Him, for His will is best; 

Trust Him, for the heart of Jesus 
Is the only place of rest. 


Trust Him, then, through cloud and 
sunshine; 
All thy cares upon Him cast, 
Till the storms of life are over 
And the trusting days are past. 
—WSelected. 


We are never without help. We 
have no right to say of any good 
work, it is too hard for me to do, 
or of any sorrow, it is too hard for 
me to bear; or of any sinful habit, 
it is too hard for me to overcome.— 
Elizabeth Charles. 
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The | 
Ambassador 
Supreme 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


The Official Foreign Mission 
Study Book for 1933-34) 


AMBASSADOR 
SUPREME 


ty EDWARD D. GRANT 





This book is for the use of all Adult 
and Young People’s groups. Teachers 
and Leaders should order personal 
copies in advance of the study period. 
Each member of every study group 
should own a copy, as it is a valuable 
study of the Missionary. 


Price—Paper, 35c. 


From Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
Shreveport, La.: 


I wish I could tell you just how much 
I am pleased with The Ambassador Su- 
preme. It is great. I like the make-up 
of the book’ The cover design is at- 
tractive, the paper good, the type clear 
and refined. The title is very good in- 
deed, challenging, dignified, and its 
meaning not too obvious. Dr. Smith’s 
Foreword is an appropriate and ade- 
quate introduction to this book, and 
prepares the reader for an immediate 
understanding of the purpose and scope 
of the book. All of these features are 
most excellent, but it is to the book it- 
self we would add our meed of praise. 
It is logically arranged, its facts teem 
with life, it is apparent throughout its 
pages that the writer is writing from 
his own personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and this gives the chapters an 
intimacy and friendliness very valuable 
in such a study. His affection for the 
missionaries and his admiration for 
their accomplishments will waken a 
similar feeling in the heart and mind 
of the reader. It is just such a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the mission- 
ary that is sadly needed at this time. 
It is more than a coincidence that such 
a book should come at this time, from 
the pen of one so well fitted to write it. 
Its study throughout our church and 
other churches will do much to stem the 
present tide of criticism and indiffer- 


ence. 
Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

























































PSALMS — 


The Works and the Word of God. 
For the Chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 
19 The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge. 
3 There is no speech nor language ; 
Their voice is not heard. 
4 Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a ‘tabernacle for the sun, 
5 Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. 
His going forth is from the end of the heavens, 
And his cireuit unto the ends of it; 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul: 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the 
simple. 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the 
heart: 

The commandment of Jehovah is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 

The fear ef Jehovah is clean, enduring for ever: 

The ordinances of Jehovah are true, and righteous 
altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold; 

Sweeter also than honey and the droppings of the 
honeycomb. 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned: 

In keeping them there is great reward. 

Who can discern his errors? 

Clear thou me from hidden faults. 

1 Heb. tent. 
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University School of Theology and Professor of 
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present state of Christian thought about funda- 
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adopted by Dr. Knudson in treating his subject: 
first, the frank facing of metaphysical problems 
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attention devoted to the history of Christian 
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writings reflect the balanced, competent character 
of his mind. The discussions here, while evi- 
dencing profound thought and sturdy faith, are 
so clear, well-phrased and logically expressed as 
to make the book one of real value to the in- 
terested reader, the teacher, or the preacher. The 
author stands squarely for the great truths in 
the Bible and the Christian religion, and he is 
easily capable of giving ample reason for the 
“faith that is within him.” 192 pages. Price, 
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